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ART.XxLI. Seleé effays on commerce, agriculture, mines, fiferies, 


and other ufeful fubjecis. 8vo. 6s. Wilfon, 


ment of this book, that we purchafed it immediately 

upon publication. It was with great pleafure we un- 
derftood from the preface, that the tranflation of thefe eflays 
from the Fournal Occonomique, publifhed at Paris, was * un- 
* dertaken at the defire of feveral perfons of tafte and difinc- 
© tion, who thought it might conduce to the improvement of 
© ufeful knowledge, and were at pains to fele€t the papers 
© that were beft adapted for that purpofe.” We muft own 
ourfelves, however, a little difappointed: for, tho’ it contains 
fome curious particulars, the colleétion is very far from de- 
ferving the title of a felectone. We fhali lay before the public 
the title of every eflay, and give extraéts from fuch as, we 
imagine, will moft contribute to their inftru€tion or amufe- 
ment. 


() «=: expectation was fo much raifed by the advertife- 


Memorial concerning the trade of Ruffia. 
We sae been already much better informed upon this fub- 
jet, by mr. Hanway. 


2. An account of the commerce with Denmark. 

This effay gives us an hiftorical abridgment of te rife and 
progrefs of the Dani/h trading-companies, and of their fettle- 
ments in Guinea, the two Indies, Gracnland, and Iceland. It 
is worth reading. 
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3. Reflections on the means for difcovering Mines, and the precau- 
tions to be obferved in opening them; together with the advan- 
tages that refult from them. . 

A trivial performance, containing nothing new or curious. 


4. Of the improvement of agriculture. 
5. Of the different kinds of manure for making land fruitful, Re- 
ections upon that part of agriculture. 
Thefe eflays rife not above the knowledge of our fenfible 
farmers, and, in fome inftances, fall fhort even of that. 


6. Of the mildew that falls upon hops, and feveral methods for 
preventing the bad effects of it. 

‘© This white dew, that falls in fummer at fun-rife, when 
© the hops are in flower, appear,’ (fays the author) when exhi- 
bited by the microfcope, ‘ to be a collection of the eggs of 
© little infe&ts, that fly in vaft quantities in the air, while the 
© hop’ is in that ftate. After mentioning feveral methods of 
cure, which our own writers alfo have propofed, attempted 
without fuccefs, he affirms, that the manuring the hop- ground 
with no other dung than that of hogs, has been found to be a 
certain preventative. 

We are obliged to him alfo for being dire&ted to infufe in 
boiling water the leaves and fprigs of this plant, and to give 
the decoction, diluted with common water, ‘ as a cordial to 
‘ cattle in exceffive cold winters: it ftrengthens them pro- 
© digioufly.’ 

He affures us alfo, that ‘ cattle may be ftill more fortified, 
© by mixing with their drink pine-tops, or fir-tops ;’ and to 
render thefe ‘ more efficacious,’ advifes, * to boil them, that 
© all the refinous fubftance may difiolve, and to pour the ex- 
© tract into their drinks. I had,’ fays he, ‘ the misfortune in 
¢ my little eftate, which is furrounded with mountains, that 
* by a prodigious cold, fome of my cows had the marrow 
© almoft frozen in their bones; fo that in fpite of the beft 
‘ fodder that was given to them, they lay upon the ground.’ 
By the ufe of this remedy, ‘ in one month’s time they were 
© fo well recovered, that they rofe without any affiftance, and 
* ever fince they have refifted the moft violent cold, without 
© being the leaft affected.’ 


7. Letter to the editorof the Journal Oeconomique, concerning the 
ufe of the plant Nummaria, againf? the worms that deftroy corn. 

* The plant,’ (fays this letter-writer) ¢ to which I give the 

© name of Nummaria, muft not be confounded with the num- 
© malaria.—I would clafs it with the fhepherd’s purle, Lur/a 
© pafloris, two [three] kinds of which are defcribed by bota- 
3 * nifts ; 
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< nifts; namely, the large, and the fmall, [and the eaft}. I 
© dare not affirm, that it is of the large kind, but Iam certain 
it is not of the oblong kind of burfa pa/fforts minor. 

‘ The plant nummaria grows naturally in cultivated, or un- 
© cultivated fields; but efpecially where white turnips have been 
© fown.—It rifes commonly a foot and a half high, with three, 
© five, ten, or fifteen branches. — The leaves lie two and two 
‘ together, and are rolled up in fuch a manner, as to have the 
© middle of a little bag, which they form, elevated. In this 
‘© bag is contained the feminal grain, which may be feen and 
© counted, when the leaves are ripe, becaufe then they are 
‘ yellow and tranfparent. The grains are in number from fix 
‘ 
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to eighteen, fomewhat fmaller than turnip-fecd: they ap- 
pear through a microfcope lengthened and broad, furrowed, 
and of a darkifh brown colour. ‘They give oil, altho’ one 
third lefs than the like quantity of linfeed.—The plant ap- 
pears in May, is ripe about the middie of "fune, and toge- 
ther with the leaves and feed, cafts an intolerable bad finell.’ 
This property led the author to fufpect what ufe the num- 
maria might be put to. Accordingly, in 1742, (fays he) 
© I had fome corn brought to me full of white worms: imme- 
diately I ordered the mummaria to be fought for; and as 
only a fmall quantity of it could be gathered, I commanded 
a circle to be made with it round the heap of corn, which 
* was very confiderable. Ic was trod upon, that it might 
diffufe the fmell more ftrongly, and the fuccefs juftitied the 
© idea I had conceived: the white worms difappeared, and 
fince that time I have never perceived one in my granary. 
All my neighbours to whom I communicated the difcovery, 
have reaped the fame advantage from it.’ 
As this plant is not to be met with in any quantity at 
fome feafons, we are glad to find that the oi! will an- 
{wer the fame purpofe. “This may be drawn at proper times, 
and referved for ufe in a fcarce year. With this oil, boiled ia 
the brown water that drains from dunghills, this ingenious 
gentleman ufed to order the floor of his granary to be wathed, 
and, when dry, laid his grain upon it. He does not tell us 
whether any bad effect is communicated to the fmell, colour, 
tafte, or vegetative power of the grain in contaét with it; 
but we take it for granted, by his repeated ufe of it, that it 
does not. He is of opinion, that the nummaria ‘is an enemy 
, to all vermin;’ having ‘ never perceived any caterpillar 
" upon its leaves 5 and that it will deftroy the multitude of 
infecis which infeft end confume our moft valuable effects.’ 
: We 
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We could with our communicative author had bethoughe 
himfelf to defcribe the form and colour of the flower of this plant, 
if it has any apparent one ; we might then judge better how to 


clafs it. As there is great variety in the bur/a paftoris major, it 


probably may belong to it: however, the defcription before us 
is fufficient to direct us to it. If it prove as effe€tual as re- 
prefented, itis a valuable difcovery ; efpecially could its fmell 
be fo corrected as to meke it tolerable in our furniture and 
yaa 

8. Quare concerning the fhot contained in grain. 
9. The anatomical dejcription of a grain of corn, and the vegeta- 

tion of that grain, 

The guere propofed in the firft of thefe eflays is, from what 
‘ principle of fecundity,’ a fingle gra:n of corn fhould fhoot 
out * ordinarily four, five, or fix ftalks?’ ‘The diffentions 
among naturalifts upon this queftion, are attempted to be ad- 
jufted in the fecond ; wherein we find the component parts 
of a grain of corn anatomically inveftigated, before its com- 
mitment to the ground: thefe are reprefented to be ‘1: A 
‘ farinous or mealy fubftance. 2. One or more pellicules, or 
¢ membranes, that furround the meal. 3. The fhoot, in 
* which refides the whole multiplying virtue of the grain:’ 
After this the author lays before us the whole procefs of its 
vegetation, from the firft appearance of germination to com- 
plete maturity. The refult of his enquiries, fo far as the 
above queftion is concerned, is this: ‘That * one ftalk is all 
* that fprings immediately from the grain; but on the fides 
‘ of this principal trunk, towards the lowermoft knots, iffue 
 feveral lateral tubes or ftalks, which are either very near, or 
¢ altogether within the earth. Some of thefe fend forth roots 
¢ from whence one or feveral other {talks may put forth, pro- 
© vided they are early formed, that the ground is foft and fat, 
© and the weather favourable.’ Admitting this for fact, we 
need not wonder, that the feveral menftruums recommended 
for the fteeping of corn and other feeds, fhould have no better 
fuccefs in multiplying the grain, and increafing the crop; ef- 
pecially where people have been fo weak, as to be perfuaded 
that fuch fteeping would render fewer tilths neceflary for 
corn-land than are ufually given it: for, if the additional 
ftalks, produced from knots fhot out of the mother-grain, 
have their refpective independent roots, it is evident, that the 
fteeping of the original grain, cannot preferve them to matu- 
rity 5 confequently the earth which thefe roots itrike into, 
muft be in proper order to receive them, and communicate 
nutriment to them. 


10. Lhe 
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10. The preparation of water for /prinkling the trees and the plants 
in which the fecds may be freeped before they are own and 
planted, until the) fwell. : somes 
The recipe prop fed by this uncouth, ungrammatical title, is 

very little different from thofe already recommended to the pub- 
lic for the fame purpofe. We are directed to take, ‘one part of 
¢ nitre, and two of common falt ; to melt them together in a 
crucible ;’ to dilute * one pound of this mafs, when cold, 
in ten pints of water, and with this liquor to water our trees 
and plants, and fteep our feeds init.’ We are told, ¢ that 
the plants and greens (thus treated) enlarged prodigioufly, 
and acquired an excellent taile; the fame happened to the 
fruit, which likewife came in greater quantity, and the grain 
multiplied very confiderably.’ 
What effeét this, or fuch like infufions, may have upon 
fome forts of grain and feeds, we attempt not to determine 5 
but feveral, to our knowledge, would be ruined by it. We 
believe alfo it will be found, that if this liquor be communi- 
cated to eny part of trees or plants, except the roots; nay, 
even to thefe, unlefs through the medium of the earth that 
covers them, the confequence will be fatal. We conceive, 
that whoever follows the author’s advice for fprinkling, will 
find his leaves bliftered, and his fruit cankered, unlefs a friendly 
fhower fhould fpeedily wafh off the corrofive falts with which 
he had induftrioufly loaded them. 

11. The caufes, according to M.Stromer, profeffor in the univer fity 
of Uptall, which make the trees freeze in hard winters, and 
the means of preventing fuch accidents. 

This fhort effay is conducted with great judgment, and upon 
principles ftrictiy philofophical. M. Stromer very juttly ob- 
ferves, ‘that water, when frozen, occupies more fpace, than 
* while it continues in a ftate of fluidity ; and the fat and oil 
of vegetables lefs; that all trees, efpecially thofe that fhed 
their leaves in Autumn, diink up a confiderable quantity of 
humidity in Summer, and evaporate in proportion ; finally, 
that the veffels of {mall fuckers are larger than thofe of the 
trunk, and of confequence contain a grester quantity of 
moifture.” Upon thefe principles, univerfally allowed, he 
directs us to the coufe of trees freezing in hard winters, and 
points out the method of preventing it. 

* As the trees,” (fays he) ¢ which ftill have leaves, are ne- 

ceflarily filled with aqueous juices, it follows, that being fur- 

prized by a hard winter, before their juices are diminifhed 
or changed into a glutinous nature, that does not fo eafily 
freeze or expand, the veflels of the tree muft neceflarily 
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burft; confequently, their juice muft be extravafated, and 
fo coule, as in animals, the death of the tree, by a kind of 
hamorth: ige, which nothing can ftop.— The wife difpotition 
of the creator feems to ordain, that the trees fhould fhed 
* their leaves before winter, becaufe they would do them es 
© much harm in that feafon, as good in others.’ A remark 
of equal credit to the author’s picty, as to his judgment. 
Hence it is that he conjectures, that ‘ the beft remedy for pre- 
* venting the death of thofe trees, is to imitate nature, that is, 
to {trip off the leaves before they would fall of themfelves, 
in order to render the juice lefs aqueous, and more gluti+ 
nous ; for, [as above obferved]} the aquofity freezing in the 
hard winter, would burft the veffels of the tree in its ex- 
p:nfion.—All the leaves ought not to be ftripped off at 
once, as they do not naturally fall in one day; but pulled 
gradually, fo as that in the beginning of winter, the trees 
fhou'd be almoft quite bare. ‘The right feafon for each tree 
ought to be determined by repeated experiments ; becaufe 
© thofe trees which are very aqueous, ought to be ftripped 
© fooner than thofe which have lefs huenidity.” 

Mr. Stromer made feveral experiments of this kind, which 
* fucceeded extremely well.’ 


“ 
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12. A preparation for rendering wood lefs combuftible. 
It being oblerved, that ¢ the people that worked in an alum 
mine threw into the fire feveral pieces of old tubs, and other 
veffels which had been much ufed in boiling alum, but that 
thefe fragments of wood, being penetrated with alum, would 
by no means take fire, altho’ they were le‘t a long time 
among other combuftibles:’ the author judges, ‘ ‘that if 
f-veral incombuftible falts, fuch as fea-falt, vitriol, and 
‘ alum, mixed together, be diflolved in water, any fort of 
wood boiled in that water, will acquire from it the virtue 
of prefirving itfelf againft the ation of fire.’ He admits 
this difficult to be * practifed upon timber for carpenters 
work ;’ but imagines, ‘ it may be advantageoufly ufed, in 
preparing wood for inlaying cabinets, and wainfcoting apart- 
ments ;’? wtich are fometimes fet on fire * by a fimple com- 
munication of the fire in the chimney, with the board that 


is neareft it.’ 
Of raifing afparasus. 
This tra@ is remarkable for nothing but calling the plant 
it treats of a pu//e in which clafs we do not recolle& to have 
ever before met with afparagus. 
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14. Tbe whitening grounds of Harlem. 

The reader will be pleafed with an extra& from this effay ; 
and we fhall be the more fo, if it convey any ufeful intelli- 
gence to the linen manufa&turers, in our own and a neigh- 
bouring kingdom. 

© Harlem or Haarlem, fo called becaufe it is founded upon 
¢ a drier foil than moft towns in Holland, is fituated upon the 
¢ Spare, which runs through it, and is at a little diftance from 
© Amfierdam —The woollen manufaétory conftituted former- 
© ly the principal occupation of the inhabitants ; but fince that 
manufactory has gone over to Leyden, they have been chiefly 
employed in whitening linen, in which they have fucceeded 
to admiration. The caufe of the wonderful whitenefs in 
their cloths, is afcribed to the lye-afhes of A/u/covy, and to 
the water of their downs ;—which is nothing elfe than fea- 
water, which filtrating through the downs and mountains 
of fand, burfts out perfe&tly fweet and clear.’ 
The reader will excufe a {mall interruption of our own, oc- 
cafioned by the paflage laft mentioned. As we have the ut- 
moit defire to be ufeful to the public, we could not help men- 
tioning, that, fome few years ago, a very intelligent and 
wealthy manufadiurer of linen, who had retided abroad, told 
us, in converfation upon this very fubjeét, that no cloth could 
be thoroughly bleached at any great diftance from the fea. 
‘ The whitening grounds are fituated about a league from 
the city-gates, and the moft confiderable of all is in the 
neighbourhood of the village Bloemendaal, When a piece 
of linen is to be bleached, it is in the firft place fteeped in 
a lixivium or lye, where other cloth hath been trod: after- 
wards it is trod in a new lye of lye-afhes, poured upon it 
boiling hot. This is boiled in large and copper caldrons, 
and is never poured upon the cloth till it be as clear as wine. 
The linen is left eight days in this lye, after which it is 
wathed and preffed in this manner: 
‘ They empty fome buckets of butter-milk into wooden 
veflels fixed in the ground; then they throw in a piece of 
linen, which three men tread with their feet as much as 
poffible. Afterwards they pour in more butter-milk, and 
then another piece of cloth, proceeding thus alternately till 
the veflels are nearly filled, when they lay planks over the 
linen, upon which they raife a large round piece of wood, 
or great ftake, touching the lower fide of a beam, between 
which and the ftake they drive wedges, to prefs the cloth. 
Six or feven days after, they take the cloth out of thefe 
veflels ; and if it be not white enough, they fteep it as we 
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* have deferibed above. Afterwards it is wafhed, and fpread 
out to bleach. It muft be remarked, that after every dip- 
ping, the cloth is wafhed firft with black foap, then with 
clear water, and after each of thefe operations, is wrung by 
means of a machine that turns witha wheel.” Thismachine 
is not defcribed. 

‘ The whitening-grounds are cut with canals in fundry 

¢ places, that there may be no trouble of fetching water from 
a diftance. ‘I he cloth is watered with long narrow fhovels, 
made in the thape of a feythe. The water of thefe canals 
comes from the downs, and it is that which contributes 
moft to the luftre of the Dutch cloth. To prevent the 
water from becoming thick and muddy, they are extremely 
careful in cleaning their canals. The wafhing-tubs are built 
in with bricks, with two trap-doors, or fluices, for admit- 
ting or excluding the water, according as it is neceflary. 
‘ The greateft part of the Dutch cloth is made of Silefa 
thread, and the linen wrought at Harlem and A/melo, is in- 
finitely fuperior to that of all the other manufaétories. But 
the greateft part of that which is bleached at Harlem, is cloth 
from Silefia and Overy/fell; where flax grows in great abun- 
dance. All thefe foreign cloths, after being foftened, whi- 
tened, and having obtained a glofs at Harlem, are tranf- 
poried to different parts of the world, and fold under the 
appellation of Duich cloths, or Hollands. 
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15. Objervations upon the management of cattle. 
This piece will make our breeders of cattle no wifer than 
they were before. 


16. Of the monner of planting foreft-trces, by an officer of the 
courts of juftice ineyre of farefts 

17. Of cabbare, radifies. turnips, and other fuch plants; methods 
for prelervt 7 them f cm the ravages of the game, and the in- 
feé?s that feed upon them, 

18. Radi/res for Jallad, ujed by the rev fathers minimes of Pah. 

19. Queftion upon the vature f the inferior earth, or the foil that 
is found a good way below ‘Ae jurface. 
The above four articles have little to engage our attention. 


20. A remedy againfi rottennefs in fheep. 
We are to ‘take a pound of wormwood, or ab/ynthium 
grafted, the fame quantity of Stavi/h radifh, and to powder 
and keep them in a box for ufe.—When there is occafion 
to ufe this powder, take two ounces of it, for an hundred 
* fheep, mix them with four ounces of bruifed juniper: ber- 
‘ries, ard two or three fmall meafures (each containing 
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about two pints) of oat-mifling. The mifling of oats isa 
mixture of one third of oats, with two thirds of peas and 
vetches, which is fown in Mar ch on flight ground, for fo- 
rage to the cattle: add to this mixture, a fmall handful of 
falt, and the half quantity of the whole of ordinary worm- 
wood powdered. 

‘ This compofition is thrown into the fheep-troughs, every 
‘ week, efpecially in the month of March, about Vhit/uday, 
‘ and in the end of ‘fune,’ 

This is a very confufed affair. Tho” fome articles propofed 
promife well, and others are conftantly ufed; yet no /pecific 
is yet found for rottenne/s in fheep. The grafted wormwood 
we know nothing of ; nor has the author thought fit to in- 
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form us. We are equally at a lofs to know, how a recipeto . 


be adminiftered in the {pring and firft fummer months only, 
fhould fecure our fleecy property from thofe later dripping 
feafons, which throw them chiefly into the diforder com- 
plained of. 

21. Nettle-thread invented at Leipfic. 

This treatife informs us, that ¢ altho’ we are told, in fome 
© books upon plants, that thread may be made of nettles, as 
‘ of hemp or flax, a weaver of ftuffs, filks, and velvets at 
© Leipfic, had made the firft fuccefsful experiment upon nettles.’ 

This fucce/sful experiment, as it is here called, amounts to 
no more than this. The great flinging, common nettle was 
what the Leipfic weaver pitched upon; ‘ and a great quan- 
* tity of the ftalks ftill green, tho’ half withered, being ga- 
thered, he dried them over his ftove, and when the moi- 
{ture was entirely exhaufted, bruifed them, fo as to be able 
to feparate the wood from the bark: by this operation he 
procured a kind of green hards, which was rubbed and pre- 
pared like flax. This new matter being fpun, he obtained 
a greenifh- brown thread, very uniform and clear, fomething 
refembling worfted. The manufacturer afterwards boiled 
this thread, when it yielded a greenifh juice, and became 
more white, uniform, and ftrong.’ 

The experiment went no further; but we are led to hope, 
that, by continuing the preparation, an excellent thread may 
be made, and confequently a {trong and lafting cloth.’ 
Be it fo: be the procefs brought to the perfection hoped 
for: the juft calculators of profit and /o/s will, as we imagine, 
find reafon to prefer hemp and flax. 

22. Sea-coal. 


This is only an introduétion to An effay upon fea-coal, by m. 
Zimmerman, 
M. Zim- 
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M. Zimmerman is at a great deal of pains to determine, to 

what caufe the phlogiftic property of /ca~coal is to be affigned, 
He allows that a kind of petroleum or naphta is included, but 
infifts, that the acid of A7tchen-falt is a capital ingredient. He 
gives us fome directions in working csa/-pits, which, we be- 
lieve, we may be better informed of from Newca/file; at leaft 
it is nothing new to us. He then treats of economy in ujing 
coal, with regard to trade. As we are ignorant in this parti- 
cular, we fhall produce him verbatim. ‘I believe it is more 
© difficult to burn limeftone than bricks with fea-coal; yet 
* this may be accomplifhed by a proper conftruction of the 
kilns. Potters ware may likewife be made with fea-coal, 
but the fire muft firft be made with wood, and then conti- 
nued with coal: yet we muft not pretend to make very 
fine pieces in this manner.—Dyers in black, hatters, and 
certain other handicrafts, may ufe it without fcruple, pro- 
vided they do not work in delicate colours, and endeavour 
at the fame time to correct the coal.’ 
M. Zimmerman proceeds to expedients for © correcting the 
© bad qualities of fea-coal: for [chat] it certainly yields a 
© moft violent and difagreeable odour, which is injurious to 
© mankind, as well as to every thing about the fire.’ 

To correé& this, he fays, it is reported, ‘ that the Englif 
© have offered an ample reward, to any one who fhall make 
¢ that important difcovery.” He then offers his tervices, 
founded upon an ‘ operation that fucceeds perfectly weil;’ but, 
fays he, * it muft not be taken amifs, if I refufe to divulge 
< my fecret upon flight grounds; tho’ I fhould willingly dif- 
‘ clofe it, if 1 were certain ic would be put in prattice.’ He, 
however, obliges us at laft with a method, recommended by 
two authors, of terrible hard names, who propofe, that fea- 
coal fhould be bruifed and worked up with clay into the form 
of bricks, for culinary and other ufes. Our own writers have 
apprifed us of this. 


23. Mineralogical queftions, with an effay towards the folution of 
them. By M. Zimmerman. 

This gentleman we fuppofe to be the author who obliged us 
with the foregoing eflay. We do not pretend to be adepts in 
every kind of {cience, much lefs in thofe which require a cer- 
tain fort of education, as well as turn of mind, to appeal to 
the public about them. We hope, therefore, we fhall be ex- 
cufed if we own, that we have nothing to fay upon this trea- 
tife ; and that we believe, better judges upon the fubject will 
excufe us the trouble of tran{cribing, 
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24. Account of a new mineral. 

The author of this account confefles, that ‘ no perfon hath 
¢ as yet prefumed to define, or impofe a name upon it, either 
© old or new ; becaufe its properties are fo peculiar, that when 
‘ fome people find an analogy between it and certain mine- 
< rals, others perceive very confiderable differences between 


¢ them.’ 
This muft neceflarily excufe us from giving extracts on a 


fubject allowed to be difputable. 


25. The Dutch gold-mine, a paper read before the fiates of Swe- 
den ina general diet held at Stockholm in 1746 and 1747. 


This paper gives a fhort account of the immenfe wealth the 
Dutch draw from their fifheries; with a view to fpirit up the 
Swedes to pufh vigoroufly for a fhare in fo beneficial a trade. 
The author produces twelve reafons which he thinks of weight 
fufficient to induce that nation to attempt it: one of which 
we fhall mention for the fake of the note that follows it. 
© Have they (the Swedes] not coafts, that are as extenfive, and 
‘ advantageous for their fifhery as any other country, feeing 
“ Sweden is bounded by two great feas, through which the 
‘ herrings pafs in their annual migration ? * 


Ob- 


* ‘ The north-pole is the native country of fith of paffage, fuch 
as herrings, mackarel, plaice, &¢. The ice which covers the feas, 
that furround it, and never thaws, affords in thofe places a peace- 
abl¢ retreat, which favours the aftonifhing fruitfulnefs of thofe little 
fifh. The large fpecies of fith, efpecially thofe that are voracious, 
want a free air for refpiration, and cannot purfue the {maller fort 
into their fanctuaries, where they multiply fo prodigioufly, that at 
length, for want of fubfiftance, they are forced to quit their re- 
treat, in order to feek their food elfewhere. The large fith do not 
fail to wait for them at the extremity of the ice, toward the time 
of their migration; they devour all they can catch, drive them 
clofe into the coalts, and purfue them in their route, while the 
birds of prey pour down upon them from all quarters. In con- 
fequence of this perfecution, their march is always in columns, 
which are commonly as thick as they are broad. With regard to 
the herrings—they quit the ice of the north in the beginning of 
the year; but the prodigious column which they form foon divides 
into two wings; the right moves weftward, fo as to be near Jce- 
‘and in the month of March; the left—bends its courfe eafterly, 
and comes down the north fea to a certain latitude, where it divides 
into two other wings, the eafternmoft of which, pointing to the 
northern cape, coafts along Norway; from whence it fends off a 
divifion by the ftrait of the Sound into the Baltic, and another to- 
wards the country of Hol/fein, Bremen, €c. and thence into the 
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26. Obfervations by M. Tydelekurfon upon the Dutch gold: mine, 

The author purfues the fubject of the foregoing paper, and 
with the fame view 

He cal!s loudly upon the Swedes to fet up a fifhing company; 
but apprehends they will * be embarrafled to find funds fufh- 
“ cient to fit out ten bufles for the fifhery, and thirty jaggers’ 
toattendthem. He obferves further, that the public funds of 
Sweden, © as their manufactures are {till in their infancy, are 
‘in no condition to fupply this new expence ;’ fo that he 
knows but one expedient practicable, ‘ which is, that the fe- 
“ nators engage to his [ Swedi/b] majefty, to ennoble all thofe, 
© whether Swedes or ftrangers, who fhall make it appear they 
© have embarked 6000 crowns of the current coin of that 
* country, or more in the fifhery.’ 

He fupports this propofal with all the warmth of an honeft 
patriot. 
* It were to be wifhed,’ (fays he) ¢ that it was now the 
cuftom of Sweden, as it bath been former'y, and {till is in 
other well regulated flates, to confer perfonal nobility upon 
thofe who fhould procure fome real benefit to the pubiic, 
by their knowledge, application, induftry, invention, Ge. 
In a word, upon thofe who fhould be as ufeful to the ftate 
by their arts, as the ordinary nobility are by their arms.— 
The children of thofe who enjoy heritable nobility, have no 
occafion to give themfelves any trouble to acquire a dignity 
with which they are born. ‘Thofe, on the contrary, fprung 
from nobles, whofe nobility is perfonal, would be obliged to 
take pains to attain, by their own merit, the dignities of 
their fathers or anceftors.’ 
He commends the policy of China, where ‘ the loweft pea- 
fant who can invent any improvement upon agriculture, is 
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Zuderzee. The weftern wing, which is the ftrongeft, falls directly 
upon the ifles of Shetland, and the Orgneys, and thither the Durch 
go to wait their coming All that efcape thefe dextrous fifhers, 
continue their rout towards Scot/and, and dividing again into two 
columns, one paffes to the ealt of that kingdom, and goes round 
England, detaching numerous divifions to the coalts of Friefund, 
Holland, Zeelend, Flanders, and France, while the other moves to 
the weftward of Scotland and Ireland. ‘The remains of the whole 
weftern wing, which have efcaped the nets of the fifhers and the 
voracity of other fifth and fowl, having at length rallied in the 
Channel, the column is formed anew, and then iffues into the 
ocean ; from which (without fhewing itielf again on the coafts) it 
regains, like the firft weftern wing, towards winter, the polar ice : 
under the preteftion of which it repairs the lofs which the fpecies 
has fuffered fince they abandoned it, 
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immediately created a mandarin ;’ and then demands, whe- 


ther Sweden ought not to follow fuch a laudable example? 


o 


n,n 2 2) 


Would not he’ (fays he) ‘ who could prove he had embarked 
a fum for meliorating meadows and fields, or fucceeded in 
rendering morafles and defarts capable of culture and ferti- 
lity, deferve in like manner among us, to be decorated with 
a title which fhould diftinguifh him from the indolent and 
ufelefs members of the common- wealth ?’ 

This propofal feems reafonable enough to deferve the atten- 


tion of other ftates as well as Sweden ; and as fuch we give it 
the public. 


27. Letter concerning the origin, eftablifoment, and actual flate 


of the bank of Vienna, in Auftria. 
‘This paper contains nothing particular enough for further 


notice. 
23. A letter to the author of the journal, concerning the differtation 


upon commerce by the Marquis Belloni. 
The marquis, it feems, in his differtation upon trade, had 


laid down feveral limitations, which he thought neceflary in 
the dire&tion of commerce, manufa€tures, and the circulation 
of money. The author of this letter contends, that trade 
cannot be left too open or unconfined. * It afks’ fays he, 
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nothing of the public but good judges, the difcouragement 
of monopoly, an equal proteétion to all the fubjects, an in- 
variable value of coin, roads and canals; _befides thefe articles 
all other cares are vicious.—It is reported of m. Colbert, that 
when he convened feveral deputies of commerce at his houfe, 
and afked what he could do for the beneht of trade, the moft 
fenfible and plaineft fpoken man among them replied in thefe 
words, Let us alone. —Yes, a regulated and enlightned liberty 
will do more for the trade of any people, than the moft 
intelligent domination. A fingle man fees more clearly into 
the interefts of his own trade, and conduéts it better than 
ten aflociates, whofe interetts are always divided, and often 
oppofed to each other.—Our fathers, who had lefs philofoe 
phy, but more wifJom, were richer by their ceconomy and 
labour, than we by our fciences of exchange, brokerage, 
and ftock jobbing.—Liberty will enrich the merchants, and 
thefe becoming more or lefs wealthy, according to their 
talents, will endeavour to bring their manufaétories to per- 
fection.” For thefe, and feveral other reafons which he 


produces, he concludes, that * commerce claims liberty in- 


ftead of thofe penal laws, duties, and interdi€tions by which 
it is difcouraged.’ 
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Memorial concerning the trade of the republic of Genoa. 

This memorial, confifting of thirty-fix pages, is wrote with 
great judgment and perfpicuity. It gives us an hiftorical de- 
tail of the circumftances of this trading republic, from the ear- 
lieft notice that hiftory takes of it; but more particularly from 
the expulfion of their counts, which they effe&ted when the 
race of Charlemain became extin& in Jtaly and Germany. 
Then it was that Genoa, becoming a republic, found it ne- 
ceffary, from the narrownefs of her territories, and the barren- 
nefs of her foil, which fupplies her with little more than wine 
and oil, to turn her chief thoughts and efforts to trade and 
navigation. She foon began to make fome figure at fea, and 
extended her trade from Spain to Syria, and from Egypt to 
Confiantinople ; but the fervice fhe did the Cru/fades in the holy 
war, by tranfporting their troops, blocking up places by fea, 
and fupplying them with provifions, arms, fhips, &c. and, 
to make fure work, giving private advices to their enemies, 
the Soldans of Egypt, fhe became almoft entire miftrefs of trade 
in the Levant. Pride and luxury, the common confequents 
of wealth, threw the two orders of the nobles and plebeians, 
under which the republic had arranged her fubjeéts from her 
firft commencement, into perpetual broils; which, added to 
fome unfavourable circumftances in her foreign connections, 
at length deprived her of all the trade to the eaft and weft, 
which had coft her ages to accumulate, and left her little more 
than domeftic diflention, and inftability of government. At 
this period, which happened when the republic for the fixth 
time had put itfelf under the protection of the French king, 
Francis I. any one would have believed, fays our author, ° its 
* ruin equally near and inevitable: and certainly it never 
© could haveavoided it, if all the virtues of which human nature 
© is capable had not been found united in Andrea Doria, one 
‘ of its citizens, and difplayed in its behalf.’ To thefe Genoa 
not only owed the recovery of her independence, but an happy 


_compromife of her party differences. By Doria’s advice ‘ they 


“ formed a general lift of all the citizens, in order to diftin- 
sa thofe who had fix families in Genoa, the Adornos and 

regofies [two very troublefome families] being excepted in 
a fpecial manner; and of thofe were found no more than 
twenty-eight. Under thefe eight and twenty families, all 
the other citizens were ranged, as well the nobles as the 
plebeians, who deferved fome confideration, and who were 
of confequence raifed to the rank of nobility; and it was 
decreed, that every year ten families fhould be taken from 
the clafs of the people, and added to this body of the eight 
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and twenty fuperior claffes. By thefe means the people re- 
mained at that time, and ever fince, weak and deftitute of 
wealthy families capable of forming factions ; and the body 
of nobility, into whofe hands the government Is fallen, found 
itfelf fo powerful, that it has nothing to fear from the po- 
ulace.—It was at the fame time decreed, that a doge fhould 
be elected every two years; anda form of election was pre- 
fcribed, which they judged moft proper for preventing ca- 
bals. They likewife created a council of five /upreme cenfors, 
whofe function confifted in examining the condu& of thofe 
who went out of office; with power to punifh them if they 
fhould be found culpable. Thefe cenfors were to remain 
four years in office, and then to be changed by a new elec- 
tion. But as the public good was thought to require, that 
Andrea Doria fhould be one of thefe cenfors, in confequence 
of the diftin&tion which he fo juftly deferved, that office 
was conferred on him for life. The gratitude of the re- 
public did not ftop at this favour: it ere€ted_a ftatue in ho- 
nour of that incomparable citizen, whofe zeal and courage 
had reftored it to liberty, and whofe wifdom had dictated 
thofe laws, which have preferved its happinefs and peace to 
this day.—Finally, toimmortalize the memory of that happy 
conciliation, in the year 1528 they eftablifhed an annual 
feftival, under the name of the fcaff of the union, which the 
Geuoefe yearly celebrate, with all poffible mirth and mag- 
nificence.’ 
Internal order thus fettled, ¢ they deliberated upon ways 
and means for promoting trade. ‘Times were greatly chan- 
ged. The trade of the Levant was prohibited to the Ge- 
notfe, and that of Europe almoft entirely ruined; fo that 
they could not fupport themfelves, without finding in their 
own induftry and addrefs, refources equal to the lofs they 
had fuftained. ‘This aim they accordingly accomplifhed by 
cultivating the arts, and fetting up a great number of ma- 
nufactures.’ 
They attempted to regain the Levant trade, under the ban- 


ner of the brotherhood of ‘ferufalem, which France proteéted; 
but the ambaflador vf that nation at the Porte procured a pro- 
hibition, as the Genoefe were then no allies of France. Obliged 
as they were to renounce that trade, they cultivated an union 
with the houfe of Au/fria, * which having the greater autho- 
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* rity in Germany and Italy, being in pofleffion of Spain and 


the richeft part of America, and utterly negleécting trade, 
afforded them all the advantages they could defire. In ef- 
fect, they brought linen and other commodities from Ger- 
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* many, by the way of Milan, and fold them again in Spaints 
* as well for the occafions of that kingdom, as for tranfporta- 
© tion to the Weft-Indies: and they now carry on the fame 
© trade with the fame fuccefs.” The fpecie arifing hence, they 
carry inftead of merchandize into the Levant, where ready 
money makes them very agreeable to the people; and thus 
© furnifh themfelves with raw or unwrought materials, which 
they manufacture at home; and the attention which they 
beftow upon their manufactures, has revived their trade with 
Europe in another branch. Their filk ftuffs, but efpecially 
their damafk and velvet, have met with a prodigious fale ; 
and Genoa alone fupplies Spain with paper, of which they 
have a confiderable confumption: while, in order to main- 
tain their paper works, to the number of 150, they tranf- 
port materials from Spain, Italy, and from every place where 
they can find them. As the produce of the earth is not 
fuffcient for one fourth of the confumpt of the country, 
they buy corn, wine, and oil from the Levant, and all fort 
of provifions, which they lay up in ftores; and often, in 
times of dearth, fell them again to thofe very people from 
whom they were purchafed. | 
* No commodities pay entry at Genoa, but thofe which are 
deftined for the city itfelf, all others are free, and carried 
into the warchoufes called the free tart, oppofite to the houfe 
of St. George.—The duty of entrance for the city of Genoa 
is ten per cent. of the price, and two per cent. befides for the 
duty of convoys, which formerly efcorted the fhips: and 
tho’ this cuftom is abolifhed, the duty ftill fubfifts. The 
fhips of Leghorn pay ten per cent. more than others, on ac- 

count of a grudge of the republic.’— 
© The refort of merchants to Gevoa, is greater than in any 
other port of /taly. Thither they crowd, not only from 
France, Spain, England, and Helland; but even from Den- 
mark, Siveden, and Poland. Genca is the principal magazine 
of Italy; the Romans, the Neopelitans, Venice and Triefte, 
take from thence part of what they want, and there find 
every thing they defire. What attaches the merchants to 
this city, is the facility they find in borrowing money at a 
moderate intereft, without being obliged to fell their goods 
at a difadvantage.—T he induftry and activity of the Genoe/e 
foon gave a new luftre to their trade. “Ihe funds acquired 
by private people upon the cuftoms of the houfe of Se, 
George, gradually took fuch a favourable turn, that before 
the laft war they gained twenty per cent. — But they now lofe 
* five and twenty per cent.—The fenate have taken fuch mea- 
© fures 
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fures as appeared moft proper for re-eftablifhing the credit 


© of their bank, which is about thirteen millions in arrears, 
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The junto of the proprietors has been put upon the fame 
footing it had before the war. Tt is compofed of three fe- 
nators, five nobles, and five deputies from the body of 
merchants. They have laid upon the ftock of commodi- 
ties, taxes which will be moderated or abolifhed when the 
affairs of the bank fhall have recovered their former vigour. 
—They have eftablifhed what they call a mount of the con- 
fervation, where the notes of the bank of St. George are 
received in payment, without being carried to the exchange, 
and where each perfon may.depofite his money. Every ac- 
tion, great or fmall, upon this mount of the confervation, bears 
an annual intereft of three per cent. until the capital is reim- 
burfed.’ 

Thefe meafures, however, our author thinks will fcarce 


retrieve the credit of the bank, or reftore to the Genoefe trade 
its ufual activity ; becaufe of * the exceflive thirft after gain 


. 
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among the rich, and the rigour of the laws againft debtors, 
in favour of oreditors. The Genoe/e are naturally cecono- 
mifts, and never fpend one third of theirincome. Confe- 
quently they amafs large fums, wiich they place out at in- 
tereft upon good fecurity.——But, inftead of keeping this 
money among themfelves, they fend it to Rome, Venice, 
Vienna, and other places, where they run the rifk of divers 
accidents. —It is therefore difficult to believe that this re- 
public will ever recover the ftrength it had in paft ages, 
fince it deprives itfelf of the very means which conftitute 
that ftrength. 

‘ The fame avidity of gain, which never fubfifts without 
the fear of lofs, will not permit them to lend money to their 
own merchants, except at exorbitant intereft; and when the 
day of payment comes about, which is always that of the 
fhip’s arrival at the place of its deftination, they prefs the 
merchant in fuch a manner for the capital and intereft, that 
they will fcarce allow him fifteen days to look about him. 
The merchant, thus deprived of the liberty of waiting a 
favourable time for fale, is oftén obliged to part with his 
goods at an under price, and finds himfelf a lofer, after hav- 
ing fatisied the inexorable creditor, who carries off his 
whole profit.’ —T his hardfhip is made greater by a general 


law, ‘that the creditor can feize the effeéts of his debtor 
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for two thirds of their value; this is called the law of three 


for two. Now as no money is lent without intereft, and 


this ufury is permitted, the creditor never fails to join the 
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intereft to the principal, and for a fum (for example) of 
6000 livres, takes in execution effects to the value of gooo. 
—It is in confequence of this Jaw, that the effects belonging 
to the people of the valley of Po//evera, have almoft wholly 
fallen into the hands of the Gensefe nobles. —T he republic may 
know by Jate experience, the fruit fhe may expect from the 
ufury fhe allows, as well as froma law fhe has no intention 
to abrogate. 
‘ Yet the has before her eyes, and even in her own terri- 
tory, a very ftriking example of the advantages that refult 
from a contrary conduct, a remarkable ftory, with which 
we fhall finifh this eflay. Near Cape de Melle, upon the fea 
coaft, is a village called Languella, which, fifty years ago, 
did not exift. It owes its origin to one fifher-man, who 
about that time fettled on the fhore; and being afterwards 
joined by fome of his companions, they altogether carried 
on a trade for fifth, which for fome time they fold along the 
coaft, as far as Genoa on one fide, and Marfeilles on the 
other. Their unanimity, and the mutual affiftance they 
gave to one another, foon put them in a condition to un- 
dertake fomething more confiderable.—Tho’ the fituation 
of their new fettlement, which is no other than an open 
fhore, defended only from the fouth-weft wind by Cape de 
Melle, together with their narrow circumftances, would not 
permit them to have any other veffels than fmall pinks, therr 
courage, induftry, fuccefs in trade, and continual practice, 
have learned them to ufe thefe veflels to fuch advantage, that 
at this day there are not more bold or dextrous navigator’ 
than thofe of Languella.—T hey penetrate every where by 
means of their {mall veflels. —Having found the art of doub- 
ling the furface of their fails, they feem to fly through the 
waves, and always efcape the beft failing Cor/airs that give 
them chace.—This profperity is maintained by a wife cuftom 
they have eftablifhed, of fharing among themfelves the lofs 
as well as the profit. They are enemies to ufury.—They 
have already fixty veffels; already they have among them 
feveral inhabitants, who go no more to fea, but are con- 
cerned in equipments ; from which they draw a pretty certain 
revenue, which they prefer to landed intereft. At Lan- 
guella they feldom enter lefs than 600 livres upon a veflel, 
and this concern is, properly fpeaking, an aétion which is 
paid upon the arrival of the thip, with profit or lofs, accord- 
ing to the fuccefs of the voyage: the failors have nothing 
ccrtain but their maintenance in the voyage; but they are 
uliowed to have a fimali adventure, and in the neat profits 
© of 
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of the equipment, they are accounted ftock-holders for 600 
livres each, and fhare on that footing with the other owners. 
If the voyage is unfortunate, their loft time and trouble are 
reckoned in lieu of their fhate of the out-fit. We may 
therefore judge with what ardour they are animated, and 
what courage, ftrength, and addrefs they derive from the 
fear of working to no purpofe, and the hope of gaining 
ftock without any expence.—IneiTeGtual efforts have been 
made to etigage fome young rhen of Languella to fettle at 
San Remo, where they have been offered the moft honour- 
able matches in the town.’ 

The latter part of this policy at Lenguella was recommend- 
ed at the eftablifhment of our new herring-fifhery; and we 
with it may take place in that and fome other defigns, where 
the funds are fmall, and fuccefs depends upon a proper excite-~ 
ment of induftry and perfeverance. 
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(To be concluded in our next.) 
ART. xiii. The elements of navigation; containing the theory 
and praétice. With all the neceffary tables. Towhich is added, 
a treatife of marine fortification. For the ufe of the royal ma- 
thematical fchool at Chrift’s-hofpital, and the gentlemen of the 
navy. By J. Robertfon, F. R. §. mathematical mafter at 
Chrift’s-hofpital. 2 vols. large 8vo. 15s, Nourfe. 


HE work before us is divided into nine books, exclufive 
of the treatife of marine fortification. The firft book is 
a very concife treatife of arithmetic, but contains every parti- 
cular neceffaty in the theory and practice of navigation. The 
rules are indeed delivered with the greateft brevity, and con- 
fequently require a clofer attention in the reader, than if they 
were delivered in that verbofe manner common in treatifes of 
arithmetic ; but this is abundantly compenfated by the perfpicu- 
ous manner in which they are delivered, and the appofite exam- 
ples with which they are illufirated.—T he following method of 
making logarithms will, we prefume, not be unacceptable to 
the reader, as it is as concife as any thing of this kind, except 
that given us by mr. Simp/on in his fhort treatife of trigono- 
metry, and does not require any knowledge of algebra in 

the reader. . 

© To find the logarithms of prime numbers. 
© Rule tft. Let the fum of the propofed number, and its 
* next lefler number be called 7. 

* 2d. Divide 0,868588963 by 4, referve the quotient. 

Z 2 © 3d. Di- 
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‘ 3d. Divide the referved quotient by the fquare of 4, re- 
ferve the quotient. 

‘ 4th. Divide the laft referved quotient by the fquare of 7, 
referving the quotient ; and thus proceed as long as divifion 
can be made. 

‘ sth. Write the referved quotients orderly under one ano- 
ther ; the firft being uppermoft 

© 6th. Divide thefe quotients refpectively by the odd num- 
bers. 1.3.5, 7.9.11, &c. that is, divide the firft referved 
quotient by 1, the fecond by 3, the third by 5, the fourth 
by 7, &¥c. Let thefe quotients be wrote orderly under one 
another, add them together, and their fum will be the lo- 
garithm. 

‘ 7th. To this logarithm, add the logarithm of the next 
lefler number, and the fum will be the logarithm of the 
number propofed. 

‘ Example, Required the logarithm of the number z. 

© Here the next lefs number is 1. And 2+-1=>3=4, 

* And the fquare of 7 is 9. 


©,8685880963 “ 
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0.000397 160 =,000044129 and 2009044129 — 490004903 
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©,C000441 29 =,000004903 and 93©00004903 


9 If 
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==,00000¢060 and 4000000060 


9 14 
To thislogarithm 0,301029994. 
Add the logarithm of 1==0,00e€000009 


Their fum is the logarithm of z2=0,301029994 








==,000000004. 








* This procefs needs no other explanation than comparing 


© jt with the rule. 


© The number 0,868588963 is the quotient of 2 divided 


© by 2,302585093, which is the logarithm of 10, according 
* to the firft form of lord Nepier, who was the inventor of lo- 
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Book II. contains the geometrical problems and theorems 
neceflary in navigation. The problems and theorems are fe- 
parated from each other after the manner of moft books of 
navigation, but different from that of Euclid, who has treated 
of both promifcuoufly. The theorems are demonftrated after 
Euclid’s manner, and tho’ the reader muft not expect fo ftriét 
a connection and dependence of the theorems on each other 
as in Euclid, he will find them abundantly fufficient for the 
purpofe, and demonftrated in a very neat and concife manner. 

The third and fourth books treat of trigonometry, both 
plain and fpherical, and the previous doctrine of f{pherics and 
projection neceflary to the underftanding of the latter. 

Geography is the fubjcét of the 5th book; in which, befides 
the common divifions of the globe, and the ufual problems, 
the author has given us a theory of the winds and tides ; the 
former from dr. Halley, and the latter from fir [/aac Newton. 

Book VI. and VII. contain the various methods of failing, 
which are laid down in a very confpicuous manner, and the 
famous propofition, That the meridian line on Mercator’s chart 
is analogous to a feale of logarithmic tangents of balf the comple- 
ments of the latitude, demonftrated in a new and elegant 
manner. 

The ingenious author has alfo fet in a true light the affair 
relating to Mercator’s ftealing, and publifhing as his own, mr. 
Wright's invention of making a true fea chart. ‘¢ I fufpeét 
‘ this ftory’ (fays the author) had its rife from a book printed 
© in the year 1675, by Edward Sherburne, intitled The {phere 
© of Marcus Manilius made an Englifh poem, with annota- 
© tions and an aftronomical appendix. 

< In the catalogue of aftronomers, in page 86, the author 
© fays, ** mr. Edward Wright, contemporary with mr. Briggs 
‘* before mentioned, having {pent fome time in Cambridge, and 
*¢ being naturally addifted to mathematical ftudies; was per- 
** fuaded to accompany, and went along with, the right hon. 
“* George earl of Cumberland, in his expedition to the Azores, 
‘© in the year 158g, on purpofe to add the praétice of navi- 
“* gation to the theory ; and in the year 1599 he publifhed his 
** book, called The errors in navigation: a moft excellent 
“* work for the true defcribing a fea-chart, which invention of 
ye his, Gerardus Mercator publidhed without naming the aue 

thor.” 

* Now the fact is, that Gerard Mercator, about the year 
* 155°, publifhed a map of the world, wherein the degrees 
* of latitude were increafed from the equator towards the 
* poles; and hence it was . charts, with the degrees of 
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* Jatitude increafing, were called MJercator’s charts. Mr. 


‘ 


Wright, it is likely, was born about the year 1560, he be- 
ing admitted of Caius college, Cambridge, about the year 
1582, and about the year 1590, communicated to fome ac- 
quaintance, the principles upon which the degrees of lati- 
tude fhould be increaféd ; and, among others, to ‘fodocus 
Hondius, a map-graver, who going to Holland, publifhed 
the method without'the author’sconfent ; and of this Wright 
complains, in the preface to his errors in navigation. But 
before this was publifhed, AZercator died, in the year 1594, 
and it does not appear that he had done any thing in the 
latter years of his life ; therefore it is not probable, that any 
of mr. Wrighi’s inventions could have been publifhed by 
Gerard Mercator. Mr. Wright died about the year 1616, and 
Nicholas Mercator, he who fquared the hyperbola about 
fifty-two years afterwards, and the perfon charged by fome 
of the writers on navigation with the aforefaid theft, does 
not appear to have had any other concerns with navigation, 
than the offering to lay a wager about the demonftration of 
the logarithmic tangents being analogous to the meridional 
parts: fo that the ftory intended to affert Vright’s invention 
(which was undoubtedly his own, Adercator’s degrees not 
being increafed in their true proportion) contains fuch a va- 
riety of abfurdities, as could never have arifen but by truft- 
ing to hear-fay opinions, originally {pread from mifconceiv- 
ing Vright’s own account.’ 
The fubject of the eighth book is aflronomy, in which the 
author, befides the common problems ufeful in navigation, 
has fhewn the phenomena of the planets, &c. after the man- 
ner of the Abbe la Caille, the ftereographic project of the 
{phere, and the ufe of the globes. | 

Book IX. contains the ufes of feveral nautical inftruments, 
and the manner of keeping and correcting a fea-journal , in 
which the author has introduced almoft all the circumftances 
that can attend a day’s work in any voyage. 

The treatife of marine fortification, which concludes this 
work, is included in 70 pages; but contains more ufeful in- 
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‘ftructions, and real knowledge, than many of the treatifes 


wrote entirely on this fubject. 

From this thort account of the work it appears, that no- 
thing material, relating to navigation, is omitted; but the 
revity with which fome of the rules, We. particularly in the 


elementary parts, are delivered, will, perhaps, render it lefs 
ufeful to mariners than it might otherwile have been ; for it is 
well known, that the greatcft part of them will not give them 
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felves the trouble of reading any thing attended with difficulty, 
and prefer plain inftruétions, however delivered, to the mott 


elegant performances, where brevity is obferved. hs 





Art. xxi. Continuation of the account of* lord Bolingbroke’s 
works. 


AVING, in our laft number, given a large account of 
what lord Bolingbroke has advanced, in order to weaken 
the credit and authority of the Mo/aic hiftory, we now pro- 
ceed to his firft effay, which clofes the third volume, and the 
fubject of which is the nature, extent, and reality of uman 
knowledge. The point he has in view in this eflay, is to 
form a due eftimate of our intelleétual ftrength, and to fhew 
how it may be properly applied, that we may neither oc im- 
pofed upon ourfelves, nor impofe upon others. It is Jivided 
into nine feétions, the firft of which confifts of fome zeneral 
refleCtions concerning the difference between God’s manner of 
knowing, and ours; and the abfurd and vain notions that 
have been entertained by philofophers, both antient and mo- 
dern, concerning the nature and powers of the human mind. 
His lordfhip clofes it with obferving, that we muft defpair of 
ever having any real knowledge at all of the human mind, 
unlefs we will content ourfelves with that which is to be ac- 
quired, @ pofferiort ; that the mind of man is an object of phy- 
fics, as much as the body of man, or any other body ; and that 
all we can know of intellectual or corporeal nature is, that 
we have fuch and fuch fenfes, and fuch and fuch faculties, and 
that diverfe fenfations of the body, and operations of the mind, 
are produced in them on fuch and fuch apparent occafions. 

In the fecond fection he goes on, according to mr. Locke's 
method, to confider the phenomena of the human mind, as 
being the only method of judging furely of the nature and ex- 
tent of human knowledge. He begins with taking a view of 
our fimple ideas, and fhews that corporeal fenfe, which is 
held by fome philofophers in great contempt, communicates 
to us our firft ideas, fets the mind firft to work, aad becomes, 
in conjunction with internal fenfe, by which we perceive 
what palles within, the foundation of all our knowledge. —Un- 
der this head we are prefented with the following paragraph, 
which will furnith out ample matter of reflection to our readers: 
if Is 25 follows, 
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‘ There is nothing, philofophically fpeaking, at leaft I could 
never find, to my forrow, that there is any thing which ob- 
© liges us neceflarily to conclude, that we are a compound of 


© material and immateria! fub{tance. If we are fo, contrary 


to all appearances, (for they denote plainly one fingle fyftem, 
all the parts of which are fo intimately connected, and de- 
pendent one on another, that the whole begins, proceeds, 
and ends together) this union of a body and a foul muft be 
magical indeed, as dr. Cudworth calls it. So magical, that 
the hypothefis ferves to no purpofe in philofophy, whatever 
it may do in theology, and is {till lefs comprehenfible, than 
the hypothelis which aflumes that, altho’ our idea of thought 
be not included in the idea of matter, or body, as the idea 
of figure is, for inftance, in that of limited extenfion ; yet 
the faculty of thinking, in all the modes of thought, may 


matter; which it is not lefs than blafphemy to deny, tho’ 
divines and philofophers, who deny it in terms, may be 
cited, and which, whether it be true or not, will never be 
proved falfe by a little metaphyfical jargon about eflences, 
and attributes, and modes. —But however this may be, con- 
cerning which it becomes men little to be as dogmatical as 
they are on one fide of this queftion at leaft ; and whatever 
ftrength and vigour, independent on the body, may be af- 
cribed to the foul, the foul exerts none till it is roufed into 
activity by fenfe.’ _¢ vad | | 

It is obvious to obferve upon this, how dogmatically his 
lordfhip pronounces upon fubje&ts of the moft difficult deter- 
mination, even whilft he is condemning others for their pre- 
fumption; and in what a diminutive light he confiders man, 
as having no higher principle in his frame, than matter nicely 
organized and curioufly wrought up, and after arriving, through 
various ftages, at his full maturity, gradually decaying, finking 
at laft into his original duft, and being no more heard of. Such 
a reprefentation as this has no other tendency than to fpread a 
gloom over the human mind, and to check that noble ardour 
which mutt animate the breaft of every man who extends his 
views beyond the grave, into the eternal world, and has a full 
conviction of being admitted, after a courfe of perfevering vir- 
tue during tue fhort period of human life, into the blifsful and 
peaceful manfions of purity, light, and immortality : for furely 
he who thinks he mutt die like a brute, will never aét like a 
man. How gloomy the profpeét, and how comfortlefs the 
notions of the generality of thofe, who, rejeting the guidance 
oj revelation, and fhutting their eyes againft that light which 
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-ame from heaven to enlighten a benighted world, refign 
mail wholly to ~ dire&tion of their own weak and fal- 
ible underftandings! But to return. 
ge be treated briefly of our firft and fimple ideas, his lord- 
fhip proceeds, in the remainder of this and the third fection, 
to take a view of thofe faculties, by the exercife of which our 
minds proceed in acquiring knowledge, fuch as retention, the 
faculty of comparing our ideas, and that of compounding 
fimple into complex ones. As the mind does not act till it 
is roufed into action by external objects, fo when it does act, 
he obferves, it aéts conformably to the fuggeftions it receives 
from thefe impreffions, and takes with its firft ideas the hints 
how to multiply and improve them. He produces feveral ex- 
amples, to fhew how the firft principles of arts and fciences 
are derived from ideas furnifhed by the produétions and opera- 
tions of nature, fuch as our fenfes reprefent them to us 5 
how inftiné& inftru€ts reafon, the inftinét of other animals the 
reafon of man. One cannot read what he has advanced upon 
this fubjeét, without calling to mind the third of mr. Pope’s 


ethic epiftles, where he introduces nature fpeaking to man in 
the following manner. 


Thus then to man the voice of nature fpake— 
Go, from the creatures thy inftruétions take: 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beafts the phyfic of the field ; 

Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 

Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to fail, 


Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale, &e. 


In treating on this part of his fubjeét his lordfhip makes fe- 
veral very juft reflections concerning the method of acquiring 
phyfical knowledge, and the abfurdity of lofing fight of expe- 
rience, and building upon imaginary hypothefes. Through 
the whole of his effays, it muft be remembered, that he writes 
with little regard to order or method, and frequently ftarts 
from his fubjeét, fometimes to purfue fpeculations that have 
but a remote conneétion with it. 

Having confidered our complex ideas of fubftances, he goes 
on, in the fourth fection, to confider our complex ideas of 
modes and relations; in regard to which, he obferves, that 
nature obtrudes them upon us, as well as thofe of fubftances 5 
but tells us, that there is a plain difference between the two 
cafes.—* Both are leffyns,’ fays he, ‘ but different leflons of 
‘ nature. Senfe alone is immediately concerned in one, whe- 
* ther we receive by it the firft impreffions of outward ob- 
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jets, or whether we corre& and determine the ideas thefe 
impreffions have given us. But intellect is immediately and 
principally concerned in the other. Intellect ferves in the 
ufe and application of ideas acquired by fenfe, but has no 
fhare in framing them. Intelleét, on the other hand, has 
always an immediate and principal fhare, and is fometimes 
alone employed in framing our complex ideas, and notions 
of modes and relations. Thus, for inftance, to mention a 
{imple as well as a mixed mode; when we obferve certain 
terminations of finite extenfion, or certain proceedings of 
men to men, the leflon of nature does not confift in this, 
that thefe are patterns by which, and according to which, 
the ideas, or notions we fpeak of, are framed, without any 
fhare taken by the mind, except that of perception ; but it 
confifls rather in giving hints, if I may fay fo, which are 
vague, and neither determined nor clafled, like our ideas of 
fubftances ; and the mind taking thefe hints, frames, by the 
exercife of its difcerning, compounding, and comparing fa- 
culties, thefe ideas or notions. ‘The terminations of exten- 
fion, that are feen by us, produce ideas no doubt ; but I 
chufe on this occafion to defign them as hints, becaufe they 
do not fo much give, as fuggeft the ideas which the mind 
frames, by confidering thefe terminations of the extreme 
parts of extenfion, both diftin@ly and relatively. Confufed 
appearances of this fort ftrike the fenfes, but the ideas of 
particular figures, as well as the general notion of figure, 
may be framed independently of thefe fenfations by the mind. 
In like manner, an action which we fee performed, as in 
the cafe of killing mentioned above, gives an idea no doubt; 
but this idea, in the refpeé&t in which it is confidered here, 
is nothing more than an hint to the mind, that pafles from 
a bare perception of the action, to contemplate all the cir- 
cumftances of it, and ali the reiations, both of the aétion 
and of the actors, and fo frames by rc"ection, without the 
concurrence of fenfation, ideas and notions of another kind, 
both particular and general. This is the great intellectual 
province, wherein our minds range with much freedom, 
and often with exorbitant licence, in the purfuit of real or 
imaginary fcience. We add ideas to ideas, and notions to 
notions, and by confidering the habitudes and relations of 
all thefe, we acquire at length fuch a multitude as aftonifhes 
the mind itfelf, and is both for number and variety incon- 
ceivable. 
* When we take fuch a general view of human knowledge, 
and reprefent to ourfe Ives all the objects that our minds pur- 
fue, 
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fue, and in the purfuit whereof we pretend not only to 
reafon on lefs or greater grounds of probability, but moft 
commonly to demonftrate, we are apt to entertain an high 
opinion, and to make extravagant encomiums of our intel- 
ie&. But when we enter into a ferious and impartial detail 
concerning this knowledge, and analyfe carefully, what the 
great pretenders to it have given and give us daily for know- 
ledge, we fhall be obliged to confefs, that the human intel- 
leét is rather a rank than a fertile foil, barren without due 
culture, and apt to fhoot up tares and weeds with too 
much. By fuch combinations of ideas as I have been men- 
tioning, we fhorten and facilitate the operations of our 
minds, as, well as the communication of our thoughts. Our 
knowledge becomes general, and our intellect feems to be 
lefs dependent on fenfe. From which obfervations philofo- 
phers have entertained falfe notions of what they call pure 
intelle@t, and have flattered themfelves that they could ex- 
tend their knowledge, by the power the mind exercifes in 
framing complex ideas and notions, very far beyond the nar- 
row bounds to which it is limited by fimple ideas, over 
which the mind has not the leaft original power, and which 
muft therefore, let the mind compofe, combine, and abftra& 
them, as it pleafes (for it cannot make any) determine the 
extent of our complex ideas and notions. 

© But befides the limitations impofed on the mind by the 
human conftitution, there is another which we ourfelves 
muft impofe on it, if we defire to combine our ideas and 
our notions, fo as to obtain, by their means, real and ufeful 
knowledge. It is the more neceflary to infift on this limi- 
tation, becaufe philofophers have not only neglected it too 
much in practice, but endeavoured to eftablifh opinions in- 
confiftent with it. Obferve the chain of thefe opinions. The 
human mind is a participation of the divine mind, or an 
emanation from it, or fomething very analogous to it. The 
eflences of things do not depend on God, for if they did, 
things might be poffible and impoflible at the fame time, ac- 
cording to his will, which implies contradiétion. The di- 
vine intelligence is the fcene of all things poffible ;_ but tho” 
the divine will be the fource of actuality, it is not fo of 
poflibility. Poffibility and impoffibility are fixed natures, 
independent on God. The knowledge of things poffible, 
independently of their exiftence, is abfolute knowledge. The 
knowledge of things a@ual, in confequence of their exif- 
tence, is relative knowledge. The human mind is capable 
of both, Philofophers may thercfore contemplate the inte]- 
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© ligible natures, the fixed and unalterable eflences of things, 
© whether the will of God determines them to actual exiftence 
© or not. Philofophers may reafon therefore, not only from 
© their own fyftem, that of a@tuality; but from God’s, that 
© of poffibility. Thefe opinions, fome of which are nearly 
© true, others of which are abfolutely falfe, and all of which 
© are liable to much abufe, have been advanced: and thefe, 
< and others of the fame kind, are the neceflary foundations 
© of the moft fublime metaphyfics. Let us defcend from fuch 
« imaginary heights; place ourfelves on the human level, and 
© confider from thence what this part of human knowledge is, 
© concerning which we are now to fpeak, and from whence, 
* and how it arifes.’ 

His lordthip proceeds to fhew, that our complex ideas and 
abftraét notions, to be materials of general and real know- 
ledge, muft have a conformity with exiftence; that they muft 
be true, not in an idle metaphyfical fenfe, that they are really 
what they are; but in this fenfe, that they are true reprefen- 
tations of aétual, or of fuch poffible exiftence, as experience 
Jeaves us no room to doubt may become actual. He obferves, 
that to know things as they are, is to know truth; to know 
them as they may be, is to guefs at truth: that judgment and 
obfervation guide to one, imagination and fpeculation to the 
other; that to know things as they are, the mind muft be 
conftantly intent to frame its ideas and notions after that great 
original, nature; and that the painter may as well copy the 
features of a face on which he never looks, by pure guefs, as 
the philofopher frame his ideas and notions of nature, phyfical 
and moral, by pure intelleét. 

* One,’ fayshe, ‘may draw a metaphyfical man, and the 
other invent a metaphyfical hypothefis. But the features of 
the picture, and the ideas and notions of the fyftem, being 
taken from imaginary not real exiftence, the piCture will be 
the picture of nobody, and the fyftem, the fyftem of nothing. 
Nay, there is ftiill a worfe confequence that follows often, 
becaufe it is almoft unavoidable. Imagination fubmitted to 
judgment, will never go beyond knowledge founded on ex- 
perience, or high probability immediately deducible from it. 
But when imaginations naturally warm, and excited by a 
ftrong defire of being diftinguifhed, break loofe from this 
controul, tho’ the poffible man, and the poffible fyftem, 
may be fo compofed as to contain nothing abfolutely im- 
poflible, yet they may contain fomething monftrous, like 
thofe productions wherein nature deviates from her regular 
courfe. Whenever this happens, and it has often hap- 
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¢ pened in philofophy, it muft not be deemed a jot lefs abfurd 
© to take thefe ideas and notions for real architypes, or the 
© fyftem they compofe for a fyftem of real knowledge, than it 
© would be to take fuch monftrous productions for the archi- 
© types of any fpecies. 

© This proceeding is the more dangerous, becaufe we may 
accuftom our minds to contemplate chimeras till they grow 
familiar to us, and pafs for realities; after which we fhall 
not fail to reafon from them, and to controul even what is, 
by what imagination has told us may be. ‘The very reverfe 
fhould be our praétice. All that we imagine may be, fhould 
be compared over and over with the things that are: and 
till {uch a comparifon and analyfe has been well and fufh- 
ciently made, all argumentation is impertinent. We can 
frame ideas of a centaur, or an hipogryph. No contradic- 
tion is implied by ranking them among poffible beings. We 
can fhew wherein thefe complex ideas agree and difagree. 
We can reafon, frame propofitions, affirm and deny, con- 
cerning them; but yet every man who is not out of his 
fenfes will confefs, I fuppofe, that thefe ideas are fantaftical, 
and that it is therefore abfurd to reafon aboutthem. They 
are fantaftical, becaufe their fuppofed architypes do not exift. 
The reafoning about them is abfurd, becaufe it is abfurd to 
reafon about fubftances that are not actual, tho’ they may 
be poffible.’ 

In the remaining part of this fection his lordfhip fhews, 
that our complex ideas and notions are very much limited by 
nature; that we muft often limit them ftill more by judg- 
ment, in order to their being productive of real knowledge; 
and that within this extent too, they are very liable to be in- 
accurately framed, unfteadily maintained, and uncertainly com- 
municated: from which confiderations, he thinks there are 
fufficient reafons to confound the pride of philofophers, and 
to expofe the vanity of much pretended fcience. 

In the beginning of the fifth feétion he endeavours to fhew, 
how knowledge, particular by nature, becomes in fome de- 
gree general by art. “The art employed of making particular 
ideas ferve the purpofes of general, we are told, is by giving 
them the rank of archetypes in the mind; and that of making 
particular notions become general, by comprifing them in-de- 
finitions which we refer to as to architypes of particular kinds. 
He is at great pains to fhew, that we have no general ideas 
abftracted from all particulars ; and feems to think, thata loofe 
determination of the word idea may have given occafion to 
the difputes about abftraétion, which he imagines may be re- 
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conciled by a proper diftinétion between ideas: and notions; 
which are commonly ufed as if they were fynonimous: hear 
what he fays upon this head. 


“& 


‘ The word idea fhould, I prefume, be held to fignify one 
fingle perception of the mind, whether fimple or complex, 
whether produced by the impreffions of outward objects, or 
by the operations of our own minds, by fenfation, or re- 
flection. Thefe ideas are preferved in the memory by fre- 
quent repetitions of the fame impreffions, and the fame ope- 
rations. But thofe of them which can be painted, as it were, 
on the canvas of the mind, like fingle objets of internal 
fight, and like pictures of the original impreffions which were 
made on it, or of the original forms which were raifed in it, 
are beft preferved, and moft fteadily determined. ‘They are 
all particular, and have no generality, but that of applica. 
tion. They reprefent to the mind that which does, or may 
exift. Of that which neither does, nor can exift, we can 
have no idea. ‘The ideal man, or the ideal horfe, which 
the mind perceives, is a particular idea that reprefents all the 
men and all the horfes that exift, or ever did exift ; and the 
ideal triangle, is as truly a particular idea, that reprefents all 
the triangles that exift, or can exift, in the mind or out of 
it. The mind, indeed, has a power of varying, without 
deftroying the idea; for inftance, it adds wings to the man, 
and to the horfe, one becomes an angel, the other an hypo- 
griph: and as it can reprefent the ideal man, to be white 
or black, crooked or ftrait, fo it can reprefent the triangle 
to be rectangle, oblique, equilateral, equicrural, or fcalenon. 
Thus far the mind can generalize its ideas, and I think my- 
felf fure that mine can generalize them no farther. But 
when we have been accuftomed to call every thing an idea, 
that is an object of the mind in thinking, we fall eafily into 
that confufion of language, whereby men are led very often, 
as I apprehend that they are in the prefent cafe, to difpute, 
and to mean the fame thing. We might avoid it, I pre- 
fume, if we diftinguifhed between ideas and notions, if we 
conceived the former to be particular in their nature, and 
general only by their application; and the latter to be gene- 
ral in their nature, and particular only by their application; 
in fhort, if we confidered how notions fucceed ideas, and how 
they become the immediate intlruments of general know- 
ledge, when thefe can be fuch no longer. Particular ideas 
of actual or poffible exiftence, are made general in fome 
fort, that is, in their effe&, as it has becn faid, and as it is 
allowed onall hands. But the power of generalizing ideas is 
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fo infufficient, that it goes no further. We make one phan- 
tafme of a man ftand for all men, and one of an horfe for 
all horfes ; but here our progrefs by ideas, that is, by fingle 
perceptions of the mind, ftops. We have none of huma- 
nity, nor of horfeity, and much lefs have we any of anima- 
lity. Juft fo the phantafm of a particular triangle ftands 
for every triangle of that fpecies; but we have no idea of 
triangularity, and much lefs of figure. We make a parti- 
cular ftand for a general idea in this cafe, as in the two 
former; but in no cafe can we make ideas that are particu- 
lar, and that can reprefent only what does or may exift, be- 
come ideas of general natures that cannot exift. There is, 
however, a great difference between cafes of the former, 
and cafes of the latter kind. ‘The effences of fubftances are 
abfolutely unknown to us, but the eflences of complex 
modes are perfectly known; fo that we have clear and 
diftinét notions, tho’ we cannot have clear and diftinét ideas, 
nor indeed any ideas at all of them. From the contempla- 
tion of particular triangles, we collect a notion of their ge- 
neral nature. We do more; by contemplating the various 
terminations of finite extenfion, we collect a notion of the 
general nature of figure. We have ideas of thefe no more 
than we have ideas of humanity or animality ; but we know 
what we mean, and are able to explain our meaning, when 
we {peak of thefe, which we are not when we fpeak of 
the others. 

© Much more might be faid to fhew the difference between 
complex ideas and notions, and between general and abftrac& 
ideas, and the advantage that thofe (in the conception of 
which, internal fenfe, and in the communication of which, 
external fenfe help intelle€t) have over fuch as are merely 
objects of intellect. I might expofe, even to ridicule, the 
ftir that is made about the pains and {kill our mafters pre- 
tend that they take to form the fuppofed idea of triangula- 
rity, for inftance, that they may teach their fcholars to know 
a triangle when they fee it; tho’ the meaneft of their fcho- 
lars, who have been ufed to contemplate particular triangles, 
will have made this notable difcovery, that every triangle is a 
Space, comprehended by three lines, and containing three angles, 
without any help of theirs, or fkill or pains pf his own. All 
the merit of our mafters feems to be this, they begin to learn 
at the right, they begin to teach at the wrong end; which 
ts an obfervation that may be enforced by what mr. Locke 
himfelf fays about maxims.’ 
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His lordfhip goes on to obferve, that fince knowledge has 
increafed, philofophers and diyines have been forced to mode- 
sate their pretenfions, and have fallen a little in the value they 
bad fet on human intelle&: he thinks too, that they muft fall 
a good deal more, how unwilling foever they may be to part 
with that tinfel, which has pafled fo long for gold and flyer. 
But there is ftill, he fays, a remainder of the old leaven in 
philofophy, and many opinions that were aflumed without any 
proof, or on the flighteft, are ftill entertained’ as opinions, or 
eftablithed as doctrines. Among thefe grofs errors, he thinks, 
there is f{carce any more grofs, or of more extenfive influence, 
than this that fuppofes a power in the mind, which the mind 
has not, and the reality of ideas of general natures, tho’ thefe 
cannot exift abftraétedly from particulars. This error, we 
are told, is the great principle on which many fine-fpun logi- 
cal and metaphyfical fpeculations proceed, and from moft of 
which we might be delivered, to the honour, of common fenfe, 
the improvement of real knowledge, and the advantage of 
mankind, if it was fufficiently exploded. ‘Till it is fo, and as 
long as the leaven of this error, among others, continues to fer- 
ment, men, it is faid, will be apt to mifpend their time in 
fearch of fantaftic knowledge, by the means of imaginary 
powers; and the field of knowledge, which Bacon, and Def 
cartes, and Locke have purged of fo many weeds, ,may be over- 
run again by a new crop {pringing from old roots, that they 
neglected to grub or helped to preferve. 

* Metaphytics,’ fays his lordfhip, * may not.only maintain, 
© but confirm and enlarge their empire. The lofty madnefs 
of Plato, and the pompous jargon of Ariffotle, may be pro- 
pagated again, with as great fuccefs as ever, from thofe 
colleges and fchools that deferved once the name of vene- 
rable Bedlams, The learned of another generation may 
fee, perhaps, univerfally, immaterial eflences and eternal 
ideas in the divine mind ; they may contemplate fubftan- 
tial forms, and comprehend even the entelechia, whilft they 
neither fee vifible, nor feel folid extenfion. All this may 
happen, and if dulnefs fhould re-eftablifh her empire in 
poetry, whilft that of madnefs is reftored in philofophy, 
how glorious an age may the next become, when all the 
defeéts, and all the follies of this are complete? Once more 
all this may happen. Our learned queen interefts herfelf in 
nice and fubtle difputations about fpace: fram metaphyfics 
fhe rifes to theology. She attends frequently to the con- 
troverfy, almoft fourteen hundred years old, and ftill carried 
on with as much warmth, and as little fuccefs as ever, about 
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that profound myftery the Trinity. She ftudies with much 
application the analogy of revealed religion to the coniitution 
and courfe of nature, She underttands the whole argument 
perfectly, and concludes, with the right reverend author, 
that it is not /o clear a cafe that there is nothing in revealed 
religion. Such royal, fuch lucrative encourazement, muft 
needs keep both metaphyfics and the fublimeft theclogy 1a 
credit ; and in fhort, 


© Signs following figns, lead on the mighty year. 


© In the mean time, let what has been here faid ftand for 
one example of the arts employed by the mind to enlarge 
its knowledge; and let it ferve to fhew how thefe arts ‘de- 
generate into artifice, deceive even the mind that invented 
them, and, inftead of enlarging knowledge, enlarge ana 
multiply error.’ 

His lordfhip proceeds now to confider another example of 
the fame kind: it relates to the ufe of figures, which are fo 
interwoven into language, that they make up a great part of 
our difcourfe, and a greater than is commonly apprehended. 
He obferves, that it muft be very difficult to keep up an exact 
precifion and propriety of ideas and words, when two fets of 
each are concerned ; fince it is no eafy matter to keep them 
up, when one fet of each is alone the bufinefs of the mind. 
Imagination too, we are told, whofe talents are neither pre- 
cifion nor propriety, is employed in the application of one of 
thefe fets of ideas and words to the other ; and it rarely hap- 
pens that great heat of imagination, and great coolnefs of judg- 
ment, that happy aflociation which forms a genius, go toge- 
ther, and keep pace with one another. After fome general 
and very juft reflections upon the fubject, and fhewing briefly 
how men came to employ corporeal ideas, for the moft part, 
to explain the intellectual phenomena, and fometimes to afiitt 
even their own reflections upon them, he tells us, that one 
rule ought to be obferved inviolably, in regard to figures, viz. 
that of admitting or rejecting them, as they are juftified, or 
not juftified by their application. 

‘ Their application,’ fays he, ¢ is their criterion. Meta- 
© phyficians and divines, therefore, who have made figures 
* and comparifons of fo great confequence by their ufe of 
* them, fhould confider that the principal and moft proper 
“ ufe of them, is like that of varnifh on a picture. As a 
¢ painter would be thought mad who fhould varnifh an un- 
* painted canvafs, fo muft they be expofed to this cenfure, 
* or fo one more fevere, if it appears at any time that thev 
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had no clear and determinate ideas in their minds, concern+ 
* ing, intelleétual fubjects, and fpiritual natures and operations, 
when they employed, under pretence of explaining thems 
fo many others borrowed from the objects of fenfe. When 
they have really fuch ideas in their minds, they muft re- 
member too, that figures and comparifons are varnifh ftill. 
It muft not be ufed to alter the intellectual picture, it muft 
only ferve to give a greater luftre, and to make it better 
feen. Intellectual ideas and notions in the mind of the phi- 
lofopher or divine, fhould lead them to the invention of fi- 
cures, and thefe figures fhould lead the fcholar to thefe in- 
telle€tual ideas and notions. When the latter is not fo led; 
eafily and almoft unavoidably, the figures are improper, or 
he has aright to conclude, that the philofopher or divine 
had no fuch ideas nor notions in his mind. Now the firft 
of thefe proceedings is impertinent, and the fecond is an 
arrant fraud. Figures in general, thofe of fpeech, and all 
¢ others that do not typify determinately, are unworthy of ra- 
* tional creatures, how much more of God? And figures 
that typify nothing, are nothing, or worfe than nothing 5 
‘ they are fo many lies, fince they pretend to denote fome- 
© thing real, when nothing real exifts. How the fight of that 
* brazen ferpent, which AZ/es ereéted in the defart, cured the 
I/raelites of the venomous bites of real ferpents, I know not. 
Miraculoufly, fay our divines. Juft as other images work 
cures at this day, fay your divines. Be this as it will, the 
figure typified very determinately what God intended it 
fhould typify, when he faid, pone eum pro figno. But when 
your divines and ours agree to make it a fign of the Chri/f? 
lifted up on the crofs, and crucified, he muft be very caba- 
€ jiftical indeed who can difcover the fame determination. 
© Real ferpents bad caufed a real plague. A brazen ferpent 
‘ was the figure that fignified this event to be over. It fig- 
‘ nified therefore, at the fame time, that the fon of God 
‘ himfelf was to come into the world near two thoufand years 
‘ afterwards, to deliver mankind from the allegorical plague 
© of fin, which he did not molt certainly caufe. How rea- 
€ fonable is one, how abfurd the other application of this-fi- 
* gure? How neceflary is it therefore to examine fcrupuloufly 
€ the application of every figure, that we may not be impofed 
© on by falfe appearances? But I will conclude thefe reflec- 
* tions by an example taken from figurative tpeech. It will 
* be thus more clofe to my purpofe, and that it may be the 
* ftronger to fhew the abufe of figures, it fhall be taken from 
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ohne that has a real, and be contrafted with one that has an 
imaginary, application. 

¢ The word difcourfe is derived from a Latin verb, which 
fignifies to run about, and by the motion of our legs, and 
the agitation of our whole body (for when the word was in- 
vented all men believed they had bodies) to traverfe many 
different grounds, or the fame ground many different ways. 
Now the application of this corporeal image to what pafles 
in the mind, or to the action of the mind when we meditate 
on various fubje€&ts, or on many diftinct parts of the fame 
fubjeét ; and when we communicate thefe thoughts to one 
another, fometimes with greater, and fometimes with lefs 
agitation and rapidity, is obvious. It anfwers as nearly as 
fuch applications can anfwer, and there is no danger that 
this figure fhould communicate a falfe idea, or fail to produce 
that which it is defigned to produce. ‘There can be neither 
equivocation, perplexity, nor difappointment in the ufe of it. 

‘ The word infpiration is derived, like the other, from a 
Latin verb that fignifies to blow in, and it has been faid, 
that the image might be borrowed to denote an a€tion of God in 
an extraordinary manner, influencing, exciting, and enlighten- 
ing the mind of a prophet, or apoftle! How many aflump- 
tions are here in one fhort fentence? And how impoffible 
muft it be to come at any thing on which a reafonable mind 
can reft, whilft figures are explained by other figures that 
want explanation as much? Influencing is a vague term, 
and may be applied feveral ways, with equal propriety. 
But exciting and enlightening denote different kinds of 
action, and neither of them has any relation to infpiration 
or blowing in. Here then is metaphor heaped upon meta- 
phor, without any true application to an intellectual idea, 
and we know as little what is meant by infpiration as we did 
before. I conceive infpiration even fefs than abftra&ion. 
The latter, fuch as it is reprefented by moft philofophers, 
appears to me impoffible; but I conceive what the fuppofed 
Operation of the mind fignified by this figurative term is, 
and by conceiving what is meant, or the application of the 
term, I conceive the apparent impoffibility of the thing. But 
I have no more conception of this fuppofed aion of the 
divine on the human mind, than I have of the infpiration by 
which the Holy Ghoft proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, according to the decifion of the council of Florence 
that met to reconcile the Gree# and Latin churches in the 
fifteenth century. The doétors of abftraction therefore re- 
quire, that we fhould believe againft knowledge ; and thofe 
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of infpiration, that we fhould be implicit without it. Now 
this would be a great deal too much, even if we did not 
know the ule that has been made of the fuppofed natural 
power of abftration, and of the fuppofed fupernatural gift 
of infpiration. But both are fufhiciently known, and it is 2 
little too late, and but a little, to impofe either on us in 
the charaéter of philofophers. If we fubmit to be implicit in 
another charaéter, and in one of the cafes, as far as it is ne- 
ceflary to keep us even now within the pale of the Chriftian 
church, we fhall do very prudently. But it will be true, 
however, that the term of infpiration is a figure that gives 
us no intelleétual idea, becaufe it is not really the image 
of any. 
‘ There was atime, and it lafted long, when this term 
was employed in a literal fenfe. I refer to the time when 
heathenith, Fewi/h, and Chriftian {uperftition prevailed fe- 
parately firft, and then unitedly. Ignorance and fear pro- 
duced fuperttition, and fuperftition in its turn maintained 
ignorance and fear in the minds of men. ‘Thus fuperftition 
broached the notion of infpiration, and when the notion 
was once eftablifhed, and the fact believed, fuppofed infpi- 
ration ferved to confirm and authorize fuperftition. That 
which has happened in fo many other inftances, happened 
in this, a groundlefs and abfurd opinion which grew into 
vogue in dark ages, and was confecrated by a rude and ig- 
norant people, prevailed in ages more enlightened. Men 
* adopted what they would not have invented, and knowledge 
© feemed to increafe for no other reafon, or to no other pur- 
© pofe, than to defend, to cultivate, and to improve error.’ 
His lordfhip employs fevera! pages on this fubjeét of infpi- 
ration, and endeavours to turn it into ridicule: he fhews us 
what notions obtained among the heathens in regard to it ; 
tells us, that it was long underftood in the literal fenfe of the 
word, and that when philofophers and divines gave up the li- 
teral fenfe, they kept the word which fignified fomething, to 
ferve as a figure which fignifies nothing ; that an hiftory of in- 
fpiration would be a collection of fuch extravagancies and ab- 
furdities, as might be fufficient to make our fpecies forfeit the 
character of reafonable creatures, if it did not fhew at the 
fame time, that by a free ufe of their reafon men have deteét- 
ed, one after another, moft of the fallacies, the grofleft at 
leaft, that had been impofed on them by heathens, ‘ews, and 
Chrijiians; and that the fautors of infpiration, are now re- 
duced to their laft entrenchment, and having abandoned alt 
their other pofts as untenable, they endeavour to defend this 
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by not explaining what has been refuted as often as any ex- 
planation of it has been attempted. He endeavours to make 
it appear, that infpiration can neither be proved @ priori, nor 
@ pofteriori : what he fays is as follows, 

Tt may be faid, that an extraordinary aétion of God in 
the human mind, which the word infpiration is now ufed 
to denote, is not more conceiveable than the ordinary action: 
of mind on body, and of body on mind; and I confefs that 
it isnot. But yet the cafes are fo widely different, that no 
argument can be drawn from one in favour of the other. 
It is impoffible to doubt of an aétion which is an object of 
intuitive knowledge, and whereof we are confcious every 
moment; and it is impertinent to deny the exiltence of 
any phenomenon, merely becaufe we cannot account for 
it. But then this phenomenon muft be apparent, and the 
proof that it exifts, or has exifted, muft be fuch as no rea- 
fonable man can refufe to admit. Otherwife we fhall be ex- 
pofed to make frequently the ridiculous figure that philofo- 
phers have fometimes made, when it has been difeovered, 
after they had reafoned long about a thing, that there was 
no fuch thing. We muft not aflume for truth, what can 
be proved neither @ priori, nor a4 pofteriori. A myftery 
cannot be proved @ priori, it would be no myftery if it 
could: and infpiration is become a myftery, fince all that 
we know of it is, that it is an inexplicable action of the 
divine on the human mind, It would be filly therefore to 
affume it to be true, becaufe God can act myfterioufly, 
that is, in ways unknown to us, on his creature man; for 
juft fo A/gyll did prove, or might have proved, that men do 
not die, but are tranflated, becaufe God can tranflate them. 
There is then no poffibility of proving infpiration @ priort ; 
and the proofs that are brought, a poferiori, for Chriftian 
infpiration, are not more decilive to Chriflians, than thofe 
which the Stsicans brought in favour of vaticination and di- 
vination were to them; nor than thofe which the Adahome~ 
tans and the worthippers of Foe bring of the fame kind, are 
to them.’ 

His lordfhip concludes what he has advanced on this fubjeé& 
with telling us, that it is the more reafonable to guard againft 
all the extravagancies that arife from the received ufe of the 
word in/piration, becaufe the hypothefes of fome of our fineft 
modern writers on the fubject of the human mind, tho’ they 
do not pretend direétly to be infpired, feem to renew and im- 
prove the reveries, or waking dreams of antient philofophers, 
in {uch a manner as to lay again the foundations of fuperfti- 
Aa 3 ftition, 
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ftition, by fuppofing an immediate and conftant communica- 
cation between the divine and the human natures. 

In the fixth fection he confiders another act of the mind 
which degenerates into artifice ; it relates to the proper and 
improper ufe of words, to which no determinate ideas are 
annexed. He obferves, that we are fometimes obliged in phi- 
_ lofophical, as well as in common difcourfe, to make ufe of 
words that have, properly fpeaking, no ideas or notions at all 
annexed to them: thefe words, Rewiver. we are told, have 
a meaning and an ufe, an intelligible meaning and a good ufe. 
He produces the words chance and force as examples of them, 
which take their precifion, he fays, like the names of fub- 
ftances, from fenfible effe&ts, and refer either to an unknown 
real caufe or to the unknown principle of fome apparent caufe. 
The feGtion ke clofes with a comparifon of force and grace, 
in order to exemplify what he has advanced concerning the 
art and artifice of the mind in the proper and improper ufe of 
words, that have no determinate ideas annexed to them. 

The feventh feétion he introduces with obferving, that as 
the fagacity of the mind has invented various arts whereby 
to improve the other faculties, and even itfelf, and to carry 
their united forces a little further than the immediate leffons 
of nature carry them; fo the affections of the mind have not 
only marned thefe arts frequently into artifice, but have gone 
further. ‘They have,’ fays he, * not only flid impercep- 
tibly, wi plunged openly into artifice; and philofophers, 
thofe that I intend here, feem to acquire knowledge only 
as a neceflary ftep to error; when they have done this, 
when they have lott fight of the former, they grow fo fond 
of the latter, that they efteem it no longer an human, but 
© raife it, by an imaginary apotheofis, up to a divine fcience ; 
which is of all others the moft pernicious artifice of the 
mind, according to my lord Bacon, and according to truth. 
© Are thefe lovers of wifdom, thefe fearchers of truth, you 

nay well ufk, nothing better than venders of falfe wares, 
¢ onic of hypothetical fyftems at beft, and often of fuch as 
are entirely fantaftical? 1 fear that they are: and that the 
‘ only excufe to be made for them is, that they fometimes 
deceive themielves firft. They put me in mind of a paflaze 
in P/utarch, who compares the ftoics to fhips that fet out 
under aufpicious names, the Succefi, or the Swiftfure, for 
initance, and who are beaten by tempefts in their voyage, 
or caft away. The great mifchief is, that the implicit paf- 
fonger fhares the fate of the unwary mariner. In fhort, fo 
it is, the moft irrational of all proceedings pafs for the ute 
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moft efforts of human reafon ; and that philofophy, which 
pretends to teach us the fublimeft truths, ferves only to 
amufe mankind in a middle or low region, between truth 
and error, knowledge and ignorance.’ 

His lordfhip proceeds to treat briefly of real and fantafti- 
cal ideas, and makes fome animadverfions on what mr. Locke 
has faid upon this fubje&t. He obferves, that by the means 
of fantaftical ideas and notions, chemiftry was turned into 
alchemy; aftronomy into judicial aftrology; phyfics, by 
which he underftands the contemplation of mind as well as 
body, into theurgic and natural magic; and the religion of 
nature into various fyftems of plain, but almoft blafphemous, 
do&trines of abfurd myfteries and fuperftitious rites. ¢ All 
© thefe effects,’ fays he, * proceeded from the vain philofophy 
of men more intent to imagine what may be, than to ob- 
ferve what is: and if we add to thefe, fuch as have pro- 
ceeded from fantaftical notions of abftra@tion, upon which 
the tedious and impertinent fubtilties of ontology are found- 
ed, we fhall have before us very nearly the fum of all that 
learned error into which men have fallen, by reafoning on 
fantaftical ideas and notions in fearch of real: as if it was 
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and truth out of itfelf; and as if our fenfes were given us 
only to excite our intelleét, and not to inform it by expe- 
riment and obfervation. 

‘ The principal occafions on which the mind exercifes the 
artifice fpoken of, in forming ideas that are fantaftical, may 
be reduced to thefe three; philofophers invent hypothetical 
ideas and notions, in order to ereét on them fuch fyitems as 
cannot be erected on real ideas and notions, that is on ideas 
and notions that have a known foundation in nature. “They 
treat of ideas and notions that are incomplete and inad- 
equate, as if they were complete and adequate. ‘They 
dogmatize on obfcure and confufed ideas and notions, as if 
they were clear and diftinét. Let us produce in this eflay 
one example at leaft of the arft. Your patience and mine 
too may be worn out by that time: and the examples 
omitted now may be taken up at fome other time.’ 

The example his lordfhip produces, in the eighth fection, 
under the head of hypothetical ideas and notions, is taken 
from thofe philofophers who ufurp and appropriate to them- 
felves the doctrine of fpirits and fpiritual things. He endea- 
vours to fhew how the diftinction of body and foul came to 
be made and eftablifhed among the philofophers, and ‘is at 
great pains to make the hypothefis of a fimple, immaterial, 
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aétive being united to our bodies, appear dofurd and ridiculous, 
After coni dering briefly fume inftances of the extravagant 
opinions that have been entertained concerning the human 
foal, he proceeds in the following manner : 


+ 
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That we live, and move, and think according to certain 
idach modes of thinking, and that there muit be fome- 
thing in the conftitution of our fyftem of being, beyond the 
known properties of matter, to produce fuch ) phenomena as 
thefe, are undeniable truths. But here certainty ends. 
What that fomething is we know not, and furely it is time 
we fhou'd be convinced we cannot knowit. Thankfulnefs 
and modefty wou'd become us better thao plilofophical and 
theological affurance: thankfulnefS, when we look up to 
the great author of all natures, for rai! ling ours, either in 
kind or in degree, above that of any other animal; and 
modetty, when we look down on ourfelves to avow our 
ignorance. Tafead of this, van'ty and prefumption deter- 
mine philofophers to conclude, that fince they cannot ac- 
count for the phénomena of the mind, by what they know 
very fuperfic:a! y of folid extended fubftance, this mind muft 
be fome other iubftance. On this foundation they reafon 
admirably well @ prior, and prove with much plaufibi- 
lity, that this mind, this foul, this fpirit, is not material, 
and is immortal. In the fame manner they proceed, and 

well they may, to prove any thing that metaphyfics and 
theology want to have proved. But this foundation is an 
aff’ mp" ion that connot fiand an examination @ poffertori, 
and that if it could ftand it would carry us but one ftep 
forward in knowledge; for if nothing which is an object 
of real knowledge could be oppofed to the immateri ality and 
immortality of this fubitance, the infuperable difficulty of 
accounting for the action of mind on body, and of body on 
mind, that are reciprocally and in their turns both aétive 
and paflive, would {top our philofophical enquiries. The 
divine alone would have made a ftep fufficient for his pur- 
pofe. Thus do the reputed mafters of human reafon ad- 
vance propofitions as demonftrated truths, which have not 
even the merit of a tolerable hypothefis. But it is not 
enough to afirm like them. I muft prove what I fay, by 
appeating to that criterion of truth, from which there lies 
no appeal, to clear and determinate ideas, duly abftracted 
from the phenomena of nature, and to an intuitive knowledge 
of their agreement, or difagreement. Now this, I think, 
it will not be hard to do, 
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© I do not pretend to deny the pofhible exiftence of fpiritual, 
that is, according to the prefent notion, of immaterial be- 
ings. I have no more right to deny that there are fuch, 
than the perfons juft mentioned have to affirm it. God 
alone, the author of all beings, knows how many different 
kinds of fubftances, how many various forts of beings his 
omnipotent will has made to exift, But this I fay, that we 
have not the fame proof of the exiftence of unextended and 
fpiritual, as we have of extended and folid fubftance. We 
have not the fame proof, becaufe we have not the fame 
knowledge on which to ground any. We guefs probably, 
if you pleafe, from what we obferve of our own minds, 
that one exifts; but we know as certainly, as God has gi- 
ven us the means of knowing outward objeéts, that the 
other exifts. The ideas we receive by reflection are in this 
cafe and in this refpe& equivocal, they do not reach up to 
the apparent nature of the fubftance that caufes them. But 
the ideas we receive from fenfation are not fo; they do 
reach up to the apparent nature of the fubftance that caufes 
them. The former do not fo much as conftitute what mr. 
Locke calls a nominal eflence, the latter do. There are 
many queftions to be afked, no doubt, concerning body, 
which it is impoffible to anfwer, as well as concerning fpirit ; 
becaufe we are made incapable of knowing the real effence 
of any fubftance: and if there was no other difference, we 
might as well affirm the exiftence of immaterial as of mate- 
rial fubftance: But there is another difference; and it is 
not enough to have hinted it, I muft explain it. 

‘ Mr. Locke takes much pains to fhew, that the notion of 
fpirit involves no more difficulty nor obfcurity in it than that 
of body: and yet I think I can make him prove the con- 
trary for me, and fhew againft his own affertion, that we 
have more and clearer primary ideas belonging to body than we 
have belonging to immaterial fpirit. Primary ideas are the 
ideas of fuch qualities as exift always in the fubftance to 
which they belong, whether they are perceived or not, 
They are therefore effential to it, and productive, by their 
operations, of thofe fecondary qualities, which may be faid 
only to exift in our perceptions of them. Of the firft fort 
are folidity and extenfion, to mention no others, the primary 
qualities, and in our ideas, the effence of matter, of which 
we can frame no conception exclufive of them. Thefe 
notions I have taken from mr. Locke, and they lead me to 
afk what the primary ideas are, of fpirit or immaterial fub- 
ftance? The primary idea or the effence of it, is thought; 
* as 
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as body is the extended, this is the thinking, fubftance, fays 
Defcartes. Thought then, actual thought, is the eflence of 
the foul or fpirit, and by confequence fo infeparable from it, 
that we cannot conceive the foul or fpirit to exift feparately 
from, or exclufively of thought. But this I know to be 
untruc: and 1 may well own, fince Lacke has owned the 
fame, that I have oxe of thofe dull fouls that does not perceive 
itfelf always to contemplate ideas. 1 diftinguifh very well 
between being afleep and being awake. 1 continue to live, 
but not to think, during the foundeft fleep ; and the facu!- 
ties of my foul and body awake together. ‘Thus evidently 
do I know, that thought is no more the eflence of foul, 
than motion of body: and if thought is not fo, I afk 
what is ? 

¢ Body is capable of receiving and communicating motion 
by impulfe; but without folidity and extenfion it would be 
capable of neither. Thought, not being the eflence of the 
foul, can be nothing but an action of it, and thus far an- 
fwers motion in body. But what is it then which anfwers 
folidity and extenfion, and is the primary quality of fpirit ? 
Is it immateriality? Is it the negation of material effence ? 
No man will, I prefume, give fo filly an anfwer. At leaft 
no man who does, mvft expect a reply. He who affirms, 
that there is in the compofition of the human fyftem, a fub- 
{tance to which cogitability belongs, a> well as a fubftance 
to which mobility belongs, muft have ideas of the firft of 
thefe fubftances prior in the order of nature to that of its co- 
gitability, as he has ideas of the fecond prior in the fame 
order to that of its mobility; or he muft talk at random, 
and affirm what he does not know. His fuppofed diftinét 
fubftance muft fink into nothing, or be confounded with the 
other; for it will coft a reafonable mind much lefs to aflume 
that a fubftance, known by fome of its properties, may have 
others that are unknown, and may be capable, in various 
fyftems, of operations quite inconceivable by us, according 
to the defigns of infinite wifdom, than to aflume, that there 
is a fubftance, concerning which men do not pretend to 
know what it is, but merely what it is not. 

© It may be faid, Locke has faid it, that we know no more 
of the folid than of the thinking thing, nor how we are ex- 
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tended, than how we think. But the comparifon is im- 
proper and unfair. It is improper, becaufe it compares the 
operation of an aflumed fubftance with the known proper- 
ties of a real fubftance. It is unfair, becaufe it flides over 
and evades the objection that we have not a pofitive idea of 
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any one primary property of fpirit; or at leaft, that if cogi- 
tability be fuch a primary quality, this definition of the foul 
is no better than that of a moveable fubftance would be, if 
it was given as the full definition of body. But betides, tho’ 
the cohefion of the folid particles of the body be not fuf- 
ficiently accounted for by the preflure of the ajr, or of any 
ambient fluid, and tho’ that feeming property of matter, 
which is called, for want of a better name, attraction, be 
not yet, perhaps, enough eftablifhed, yet we have a very 
clear idea of cohefion in its effeéts, by which infenfible 
atoms are fo united and held together, that the bodies they 
compofe become fenfible to us, and give us the ideas of 
folidity and extenfion. Have we any knowledge -propor- 
tionable to this, as imperfect as it is, of foul under the no- 
tion of an immaterial fpirit? It cannot be faid that we 
have. Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude with- 
out prefumption againft two of the greateft men of their 
age: againft Defcartes, that thinking is not the eflence of 
the foul; and againft Locke, that a folid extended fubftance 
is not quite fo hard to be conceived as a thinking immate- 
rial one. 

‘ But Locke, much lefs dogmatical than Defcartes, how far 
foever he favoured the reigning opinion, or thought it ne- 
ceflary for him to keep meafures with thofe who fupport it, 
was far from aflerting the immateriality of the foul. He 
found inducements of probability to this, and to the con- 
trary opinion, certainty of demonftration for neither. When 
he is to fhew, that our knowledge is narrower and more 
confined than our ideas, he brings the inftance of thefe two, 
of matter and thinking, and of the impoffibility of knowing 
by the contemplation of them, or by any other way, except 
by revelation, whether that which thinks in us be not ma- 
terial. He fees no contradi€tion in it, that the firft eternal 
thinking being fhould, if he pleafed, give to certain [j/tems of 
created fenfelefs matter, put together as he thinks fit, fome de- 
grees of fenfe, perception and thought. He endeavours to 
guard againft theological choler, by urging, that the great 
ends of morality and religion are well enough fecured, without 
philofophical proofs of the foul’s immateriality, fince it is evt- 
dent, that he who made us—fen/fible, intelligent beings, can, 
and he adds, will reffore us to the like fenfibility in another 
world. But all this precaution could not fave him from the 
joint attacks of philofophers and of divines, not very ortho- 
dox on other points. They (Leibnitz, Woclafton, Fc.) 
have infifted, fince thought is not the eflence of matter, 
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nor an attribute of matter neither, in as much as it does not 
flow neceffarily from that effence, it cannot have been com- 
municated nor fuperadded, even by omnipotence, to any 
fyftem of matter ; becaufe eflences are unchangeable, and 
attributes uncommunicable ; fo that matter cannot be made 
to think. The moment any fyftem begins to think, it 
ceafes to be material; and that which was matter becomcs 
a fubftance of another kind. In fine, that it is nonfenfe to 
affert that God can fuperadd a faculty of thinking to incogita- 
tivity, of adting freely to neceffsiy, and fo on. Its hard to 
fay, whether in thefe, and other common-place reafonings 
on the fame fubject, there is more prefumption or trifling 
and playing with words in a folemn dogmatical tone. We 
metaphylicians and ontofophifts have fixed the eflence of 
matter. It can be no other than it is reprefented in our 
abftraét ideas, thofe eternal natures independent of God 
himfelf. If you fuppofe it modified or nuace .2 any ly iemy 
fo as to be no longer inert and fenfelefs, it is no longer 
conformable to our ideas: it is therefore no longer mat- 
ter, fuch as it came out of the region of poffibility, into 
that of actuality; it is another fubftance, and mutt be called, 
by another name. God cannot make our ideas of incogi- 
tativity to be ideas of thinking, nor our ideas of neceflity 
to be ideas of acting freely. To fuch reafoners it would 
be, I think, fufficient to fay, learn that human knowledge 
is derived from exiftence: and that to be real, it muft be 
comormable to things as they exift. Conform your ideas, 
therefore, to them, and pretend no longer to controul or to 
determine particular exiftence by abftract notions. As long 
as matter is fenfelefs and inert, it is not athinking fubftance, 
nor ought to be called fo. But when, in any fyftem of it, 
the eflencial properties, extenfion, folidity, &c. are main- 
tained, that fyftem is material ftill, tho’ it become a fenfi- 
tive plant, a reafoning elephant, or a refining nietapbyfician. 
It would be nonfenfe to aflert, what no nvan does aflert, 
that the idea of incogitativity can be the idea of thinking ; 
but it is nonfenfe, and fomething worfe than nonfenfe, to 
aflert what you affert, that God cannot give the faculty of 
thinking, a faculty in the principle of it entirely unknown to 
you, to fyftems of matter whofe effential properties are fo- 
lidity, extenfion, Sc. not incogitativity. This term of ne- 
gation can be no more the eflence of matter, than that other 
immateriality can be the effence of fpirit. Our ideas of fo~ 
lidity and extenfion do not include the idea of thought, 
neither do they include that of motion; but they exclude 
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neither: and the arguments you draw from the divifibility 
of matter againft its cogitability, which you deny, might be 
not ill employed againft its mobility, which you admit, as 
I fuppofe.’ 
Having endeavoured to fhew in the eighth feétion, that the 
boafted: {cience about foul or fpirit has not even the merit of 
a good hypothefis, tho’ it pretends to be demonitrated, his 
lordthip proceeds in the laft feftion of this eflay, to confider 
the fole means we have of acquiring any knowledge of this 
kind, and how far thefe means can carry us in the enquiry. 
It cannot be denied, he obferves, that all our knowledge of 
corporeal fubftance muft be founded on the experience we have 
of our own, and in the experiments and obfervations we are 
able to make on other bodies. As little can it be denied, he 
fays, that all our knowledge of foul or fpirit muft be founded, 
to be real, on what every man may know by intuition of his 
own foul or fpirit ; fince we cannot contemplate other fouls, 
as we can other bodies. Hypothefes, we are told, may be 
made about either, but they muft be made in both cafes under 
the fame reftriGtions: when they are defigned only to amufe 
the mind with a fort of analogical appearance of probability, 
and pretend to be nothing more than phyfical and metaphy- 
fical romances, his lord{hip thinks they are very innocent, and 
employ our time better at leaft than moft of our other amufe- 
ments do; tho’ even then they muft contain nothing that is 
abfolutely repugnant to the phenomena. But when they take 
a more ferious air, when they pretend to be founded in fome 
knowledge, and to lead to more; and, above all, when the 
pretend to be not fo much hypothefes, as demonftrated iyt- 
tems; it is not enough that they be barely reconcileable to 
the phenomena: the phenomena muft confirm them, or they 
muft be rejeéted, on what authority foever they come recom- 
mended. If men had confulted the phenomena of their own 
minds alone, which can alone afford us any means of acquir- 
ing knowledge of fpirit or thinking fubftance, inftead of hear- 
kening to idle traditions, and raifing chimeras of their own upon 
thofe of other men; if they had proceeded in the analytic me- 
thod from particulars to generals, as far and no farther than 
the former juftified the latter, he thinks that they fcarce could 
have imagined the fubftance of foul abfolutely diftin& from 
that of body, nor have crested an habitual reverence for an 
opinion fo ill founded in appearances. 

(To be continued.) he 
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Arr. xiiv. The family expofitor ; or, a parapbrafe and verfion 
of the new teftament, with critical notes, and a praéiical im- 
provement of each feétion. Vol. 1V. Containing the epiftle of 
Paul the apoftle to the Romans, and his firft and fecond epiftles 


to the Corinthians. By P. Doddridge, D. D.  4to. 
Waugh, &c. 


O fuch readers as are acquainted with the preceding vo- 

lumes of this ufeful work, nothing need to be faid in 

recommendation of this; for the fake of others we fhall give 
the following fhort account. 

A fpirit of ferious and manly piety, of diffufive benevolence 
and candor, appears through the whole of the pious and learn- 
@d author’s writings; his knowledge of the learned languages, 
and his {kill in criticifm, feem very confiderable: his lan- 
guage is always eafy and perfpicuous, and frequently beautiful 
and elegant. | 

The general end he has in view in his family expofitor, is to 
lead Chriffians into a due acquaintance with the new tetta- 
ment, and a right improvement of the important truths it con- 
tains. In order to this he gives a paraphrafe of the text, 
(placed by him in the margin) into which he has interwoven 
averfion of the original, diftinguifhed from the paraphrafe 
by /talic characters. His verfion feldom differs from the com- 
mon one, except in inftances where he apprehends he could 
more clearly exprefs the fenfe, and exhibit the beauties of the 
original. ‘Ihe paraphrafe is accompanied with notes, defigned 
to confirm his own verfion, and fometimes to lead the reader 
particularly to take notice of any thing remarkably beautiful 
and ftriking in the apoftle’s manner of expreffion. 

To the paraphrafe on each epiftle is prefixed, a general 
view of the contents of it, in which the apoftle’s defign is 
pointed out, and his arguments exhibited in a fhort and ftrik- 
ing manner ;_ by which means the readers are prefented, as it 
were, with a previous plan of the epiftle, and informed of 
what they may expect in reading it. Each fection is followed 
with a religious improvement, in which the truths of the 
fcriptures paraphrafed are once more brought into view, and 
formed into divine meditations, 

The doctor feems to favour the principles of what may be 
Called moderate calvinifm; in regard to this, however, hear 
what he fays in his preface: 

‘ As far as I know myfelf, I have no favourite hypothefis 
“to ferve, nor a fondnefs for any unfcriptural phrafes; in 
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which fo many have, on one fide, and the other, made the 
very being of orthodoxy to confit. I have been difpofed to 
let _/cripture carry me along with it, wherever it naturall 
leads, rather than refolve it fhould follow me. Inftead of 
labouring to eftablifh any particular human fyftem, which 
has always, I fear, a leaven of imperfection attending it, I 
have endeavoured to keep controverfy as much out of fight 
as poflible, and to reprefent what I verily believe to be the 
fcripture-do€trine, in as fimple a manner as I could, and 
divefted of thofe particular expreffions, which fome, who 
perhaps are not averfe to the main do¢trine itfelf, are ready 
to rife up againft.— 

‘ Upon the whole, the defign of this work is not to pro- 
felyte men to human names, nor to reconcile them to this or 
the other difcriminating phrafe; which in the mouth of one 
may be truth and propriety, and in the mouth of another, 
© falfehood and nonfenfe ; according as any idea or none, a 
¢ juft or a wrong idea, may be affixed to them.—Nor is it my 
‘ defign to influence Chri/tians to worlhip here or there.— 
‘ My defign is, to let into the heart the great fentiments of 
Chri/iianity, and to convey them there as warmly and as 
ftrongly as I could. And I hope God will gracioufly re- 
ward the faithful care with which I have confulted the ho- 
nour of my facred guide, by making it the means of fpread- 
ing true religion, and nourifhing many fouls in fervent 
piety, brotherly love and univerfal goodnefs.’ 

In the improvements which are added to each feétion the 
author frequently gives vent to thofe truly catholic fentiments 
which he appears to have cultivated towards perfons of differ- 
ent perfuafions, with a fpecimen of which wé fhall take our 
leave of him, and which we are perfuaded the well-difpofed 
Chriflian cannot read without feeling his own heart beating 
unifon to the ftrains in which the doctor purfues his medita- 
tions, It is taken from his praéctical improvement of the 13th 
chapter of the 1 Cor. and is conceived in the following terms: 

* Surely,’ fays he, ‘ after having attentively furveyed the 
beautiful defcription which the a@po/fle gives us of this divine 
grace, dove, it cannot be neceflary that its caufe fhould be 
farther pleaded. It fpeaks for itfelf; fpeaks to our very 
hearts. But oh, who that enters into the defcription muft 
not mourn, that its angelic form is fo much a ftranger to 
multitudes who bear the Chriffian name! fo that in man 
inftances it can hardly pafs uncenfured; while thofe ex- 
tremes which moft evidently violate it, are often confecrated 
under honourable names, and men build much of their 
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hopes of heaven, on breathing what is indeed the tempef 
of hell. How many that ftile themfelves Chriftians can en- 
dure no provocations, can cover no faults of their brethren, can 
keep themfelves within no bounds, can believe nothing to their 
advantage, again! whom, on party principles, they have 
entertained prejudices! They vaunt themfelves, they are 
puffed up with the conceit of their own wifdom ; they behave 
unfeemly, they feck only their own reputation and profit, they 
believe the worft they can hear of others, and /u/pec? more 
than they hear; they envy thofe whofe endowments and 
ftations are fuperior to their own; and inftead of labouring 
themfelves to excel, they affect, by calumny and flander, to 
bring down their brethren to their own level; or rather, as 
far as poffible, below it. Alas, that the dictates of our 
divine mafter, and the genius of our religion, are fo little 
underftood, are no more fegarded! and that we fo entirely 
forget the precepts of Chriffianity, as not to remember even 
thofe of common humanity ! 
* Yet furely, if thefe precepts are wholly forgotten, it is 
in vain, that we remember, or contend for any of its doc- 
trines and principles. As ali languages and gifts, fo all know- 
ledge and faith is vain, if it be feparate from /ave, by which 
true faith always operates. 
* Let us cultivate ove more and more; and fo much the 
rather, as it is a plant of the ce/e/fial Paradife, which will 
there for ever flourifh, when tongues /hall ceafe, and that 
knowledge on which men value themfelves highly, fall ut- 
terly vanifh. The ripene/s of adult age, and the knowledge 
of the moft improved fciences, human or divine, is but as 
the trifling of an infant, when compared with that manly 
and perfect ftate after which we are afpiring. The dim 
mirror of faith fhall then be laid afide; and the truth of 
the objects, now fo imperfe@ly difcerned, fhall in full Juftre 
be prefented to our eye, purged from every film, and 
~~ for a brightnefs which would now overwhelm 
it. In the mean time, attending humbly to the narrow 
limits, and neceffary obfcurity, of our pre/ent knowledge, 
let us not be puffed up in ourfelves, let us not defpife 
others; but by a modeft eftimate, and a faithful improve- 
ment of fuch degrees of light as God fhall be pleafed to 
afford us, let us prefs on towards the regions of eternal day ; 
where in his light we fhall fee light, and where amidft the 
fulleft communications of his love, we fhall for ever love 
him and each other, with ardors which the beft hearts in 
their beft moments on earth, can never attain nor conceive.’ 
We 
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We have thus given a fhort view of the practical part of this 

work; of the critical part we may fay more hereafter,- when 
the whole fhall be publifhed. i he aR 


ART. xLv. Some thoughts on the prefent flate of our trade to 
India. By a Merchant of London. 4to. 1s. Cooper. 
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HIS is a fevere, but not ill-penned, declamation againft 
the prefent management of the Baf India trade; which 

our author (who appears thoroughly verfed in commercial af- 
fairs) confiders as a pernicioys monopoly, hurtful to public 
credit, and deftru€tive of the peace and fafety of the com- 
munity. In fupport of this idea, he propofes to draw a 
plain account, according to mercantile rules, of the profit and 
lofs accruing to the kingdom in general, and to the company 
in particular, from an Jndia voyage. 

© Firft, on the debit fide of the account he colleéts his fe- 
€ veral charges from the bills of entry printed and publifhed at 
© the Cu/tom-houfe, London. 

© He makes a valuation of the coft of the feveral articies there- 
* in enumerated, fuch as woollen goods, wrought iron, brafs, 
* copper, &¥c. from the ufual market-prices, as near as may be 5 
‘ and the articles of gold and filver are fpecified to a fingle 
‘ ounce, and the filver caft up under the prefent value near four 
© per cent. 
‘ Secondly, on the credit, this accomptant takes his feve- 
ral materials of difcharge from the printed declarations of 
each fhip’s cargo, compared with their fales; wherein he 
admits their whole amount, as put up and fold at the candle, 
that the truth may not be difputed by the non-arrival of 
one or more cargoes due to the credit thereof. 
‘ Thirdly, he is direéted in the true prices of the feveral 
© fpecies of callicoes, prohibited goods, &c. from the printed 
© accounts publifhed by the moft eminent.brokers, who con- 
6 
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ftantly attend the fales ; and for the weighable goods, from 

the fale-books, thrown into an average; of which the pub- 
* lic are the beft judges, whether right or not.’ 

After giving invoices of the particular exports and imports 
to and from /ndia upon the foregoing p'an, our accomptant 
fums up the whole in the following manner : 
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Dr. Account of profit and lofs on a voyage to India. Cr: 
AL od, Ltd, 


1753 To thecoft of 17 1754 Bynet anes 
bought 17 cargoes fo 
Teeaguon §9 in England as by 1569000 © © 


per invoices account of fales 









































1754 T and lofs 
754 pede ° t 63655 44 1569000 0 @ 
1569000 0 O 
Dr. Capital flock account. Per contra. Cr. 
1, 5. d. i, se ad. 
To fundry accounts for yp © hha f 65655 43 
two years dividends - ° thereby a 
due on 32000001, at? 5"? 00 © © | By government fecurities 
B per cent. per ann, for two years — gi - 
on 3200000/, Ien 
552000 2 2! them at 3 per cent. 
By profit and lofs, for lof 
on capital 254344 15 9 
512000 0 @ 
Dr. National account of a voyage to India. Cr. 
i, 5. d. i, 3. d, 
Totheexport of woollen? | By commodities re-ex- ¢ 
manufactures — ) se oe ae 
To dittoof copper, brafs By ufeful imports 283344 15 9 
and iron ditto t “re 4s By national lofs for _ 
Toditto of lead, iron,? || lion exported, with. 
and flores 374945 9 OF out one valuable = ssscecinatltindind 
To ditto of filver and 828399 15 9 turn 
gold bullion " - 1 
To two years intereft on 1593344 15.9 
3500000 /, _gpelvale 
1593344 15 9 








From hence our author infifts, that the lofs to the nation 
of its bullion amounts annually to 660,000 /. which he afcribes 
principally to this trade’s being vefted in an exclufive company. 

Had this fair eftate,’ he fays, * the /ndies (more valuable 
than the reft of our trade) never been granted in mortmain 
to this monattry of voluptuous fecular priefts, but the private 
Englife merchant preferved in the rights of his birth, tobacco, 
or fome other product of ours, would have been the fole 
purchafe of tea; weed for weed, not a dollar exported but 
for gold in return; which was the trade at firft: but the 
Chinefe now hold both for tea, Or in cafe this trade be laid 
open, by compounding for their charter, the government tak- 
ing the protection of the traders into their own hands, what 
afund of wealth, what increafe of revenue! equal to the 
whole of the prefent: what anew world for trade! the rich, 
the populous, the luxurious nations of interior 4/a, all hif- 
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tories tell us their extent from Turky to Fapan; thefe are 
now fhut up from the Exglifh merchant, for the fake of this 
monopoly, admitted by all to be bad, maintained by unjuttly 
obliging a people to buy their goods at one houfe, and no 
where elfe ; whereby the fame tea is fold at Gottenburg, one 
hundred per cent. cheaper than at home; alone a fufficient 
profit for the fmugglers: nay, it is fuppofed, that the reve- 
nue does not fuffer a lefs fum yearly by that article than 
200,000 /,’ 

The above may fuffice as a fpecimen of a performance which 
we cannot apprehend unworthy the notice of every well-wifher 
to the commercial interefts of Great Britain, ¥ M4 
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ART. xLvi. The Feminiad. A poem. By John Duncomb, 
M. A. fellow of Corpus Chrifti college, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. 
Cooper. 


HE ingenious author fings the praifes of a number of 
literary ladies, natives of our own country, who have 
acquired a title to fame by their poetical productions. Among 
thefe mrs. Catherine Philips, mrs. Rowe, mrs. Cockburn, and 
mrs. Elizabeth Carter, hold the firft rank. Of poetefles now 
living, fome are celebrated under feigned names, and thefe 
chiefly on account of performances yet in manufcript; one 
part of our author’s defign in this piece, beingy*as he declares 
in his prefixed advertifement, to raife the curiofity of the pub- 
lic, and to remove the diffidence of the fair authors, which 
may at prefent obftrué the gratification of that curiofity, 
Tho’ we know not how to pardon mr. Duncomb’s omiffion 
of the name of the truly excellent mrs. Mary Fones *, and his 
withholding from her that poetical tribute undoubtedly due to 
the merits of fo ingenious and worthy a lady, in a work of 
this kind; yet we muft acknowledge he deferves applaufe for 
his lines on mrs. Cockburn, mrs. Rowe, Molly Leapor, and 
mrs. Carter, as well as for other parts of his poem. What 
he fays of thefe-laft mentioned ladies, we fhall give as a {pe- 
cimen of his performance. 


But fay what matron now walks mufing forth, 
From the bleak mountains of her native north ? 
While round her brows two filters of the nine, 
Poetic wreaths with philofophic twine ! 


* See Review, vol. VI. where an account, with fome fpecimens 
of this lady’s mifcellanies, is given. 
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Hail Cocxsurn, hail! ev'n riow froth redfon’s bow’rs, 
Thy Locke delighted calls the choiceft flow’ts, 

To deck his great faccefsful champion’s head, 

And Clarke expe@s thee in the laurel thade. 

Tho’ long to dark oblivious want a prey, 

Thy aged worth patt unperceiv'd away, 

Yet Scotland now fhall ever boaft thy fame, 

While England mourns thy undiftinguifh’d name, 

And views with wonder, in a female mind, 
Philofopher, divine, and poet join’d! 


This lady, as our bard obferves in a note; (as his manner 
is, giving a fhort account of every perfon he celebrates) was 
the wife of aclergyman, lived obicurely, and died a few years 
ago in an advanced age, in Northumberland; her works on 
dramatical, philofophical, and facred fubje€ts, have been lately 
collected (fee Review, vol. V. wherein an account is given 
of her life and works) and generally admired. In 1702 fhe 
received a letter of thanks from mr. Locke, for defending his 
writings againft dr. Hold/worthiof Oxford; and in 1747, fhe 


with equal fpirit defended dr. Clarke’s principles againft dr, 
Rutherford of Cambridge. 


But hark ! what nymph in Frome’s embroider’d vale, 
With ftrains feraphic {wells the vernal gale? 

With what {weet founds the bord’ ring forett rings? 
For {portive eccho catches as fhe fings, 

Each falling accent, ttudious to prolong 

The warSled notes of Row £’s extatic iong, 

Old Avon pleas’d his reedy forehead rears, 

And polith’d Orrery delighted hears. 

See with what tranfport fhe refigns her breath, 
Snatch'd by a fudden, but a with'd-for, death. 
Releas'd from earth, with fmiles the foars on high, 
Amidtt her kindred fpirits of the fky, 

Where faith and love thofe endlefs joys beftow, 
That warm’d her lays, and fili'd her hopes below. 


Of mrs. Leapor our readers have had an account in vols. II. 
and V. of the Review, with {pecimens of her works. Mr.Dun- 
camb’s panegyric on this extraordinary young poetefs is as follows. 

Now in extatic vifions let me rove, 
By Cyathia’s beams, through Bracé/ey’s * glimm’ ring grove ; 
Where 


* Brackley in Northamptonfoire, where her father, a gardener in 
mean circumitances, liv’d. She has convinced the world, fays our 
author in his note, of the force of unaflilted nature, by imitating and 
(perchance) equailing fome of our molt approved poets, by the 
iength of her own parts, the vivacity of her own genius, and a 
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Where ftill each night, by ftartled fhepherds feen, 
Young Learor’s form flies fhadowy o’er the green ; 
Thofe envy’d honours xatwre lov’d to pe 
The briar-bound turf, where erft her Shakefpear lay, 
A Now on her darling Mira the bellows; 

There o’er the hallow’d ground fhe fondly ftrows 
The choiceft fragrance of the breathing {pring, 
And bids each year her fav’rite Jinnet fing. 

Let cloifter’d pedants in an endlefs round 
Tread the dull mazes of fcholaftic ground ; 
Brackley unenvying views the glitt’ring train, 

Of learning’s im trappings, idly vain ; 
For, fpite of all chat vaunted learning’s aid, 
Their fame is rivai’d by her rural maid. 

So, while in our Britangia’s beechen {prays 

a ty Sweet Philome/a trills her mellow lays, 

We to the natives of the fultry line 

Their boafted race of parrots pleas’d refign : 
For tho’ on citron-boughs they proudly glow, 
With all the colours of the wat’ry bow, 

Yetrno foft ftrains are warbled by the throng, 
But thro’ the grove harfh difcord they prolong, 
Tho’ rich in gaudy plumage, poor in fong. 


Ou Mifs C——*. 


Now bear me, Ciio, to that Kentif> ftrand, 
Whofe rude o’erhanging clifts and barren fand 
May challenge all the myrtie. blooming bow’rs 
Of fam’d Italia, when at ev’ning hours 
Thy own Exviza mufes on the thore, 

Serene, tho” billows beat, and tempeits roar. 
Exiza, hail! your fav’rite name infpires 
My raptur’d breaft with fympathetic fires ; 
Even now I fee your lov’d ///us lead 

His mazy current through th’ Athenian mead ; 


perpetual purfuit after knowledge. And greater without doubt would 
have been her progrefs, if the length of her life had borne any pro- 
portion to the extent of her abilities. 

* Our author's delicacy does not permit him to offend the rare 
modeity of this lady, by mentioning her name at length; tho’ we 
have, in a former page, ventured to do it, for the fake of fuch of 
our readers as might not happen to be fo well acquainted with this 
lady’s name and merits. She is equalled, fays our author, by few 
of either fex, for ftrength of imagination, foundnefs of judgment, 
and extenfive knowledge. He tells us, fhe is miftrefs ‘ of the antient 
. and modern languages, an excellent poet, and a natural and moral 
, Ara Ap has tranflated from the Jtalian, Algarotti’s dia- 
* logues on light and colours, and has an admirable ede to wifdom 
* in Dedfley’s mifcellanies.’ 
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With you I pierce through academic fhades, 
And join in Atrie bow’rs th’ Adnian maids ; 
Beneath the fpreading plane with P/ato rove, 
And hear his morals eccho through the grove. 
oy fparkles in the fage’s looks, ‘to find 

is genius glowing in a female mind, 
Newton admiring, fees your fearching eye 
Dart through his myftic page, and range the fky; 
By you his colours to your fex are fhewn, 
And A/garott:’s name to Britain known. 
While, undifturb’d by pride, you calmly tread 
Through life’s perplexing paths, by wifdom led; 
And, taught by her, your grateful mufe repays 
Her heav’nly teacher in nocturnal lays, 

So when Prometheus from th’almighty fire, 
As fings the fable, ftole celeftial fire, 
Swift through the clay the vital current ran, 
In look, in form, in fpeech, refembling man ; 
But in each eye aliving luftre glow’d, 
That {poke the heav’nly fource from whence it flow’d. 


G 


Art. xtvit. Creufa queen of Athens. A tragedy. As it is 
aéted at the theatre-royal in Drury-lane, by bis majefty’s 
fervants, Written by William Whitehead. 8vo. Ys, 6d. 
Dodfley. 





——_ 


HO’ this tragedy, the laft of five which the theatres 

have this feafon given to the public, is liable to fome 
cenfure, we imagine it not the leaft entitled to favour. It 
came out too late in the year to bring crowded audiences ; 
however the appearance the boxes made was fufficient to keep ~ 
both the poet and the players in countenance. 

The author fays, in his prefixed advertifement, the fubject 
is but flightly mentioned by hiftorians, and fabuloufly treated 
by Euripides, in his tragedy of Jon. If antiquity confers me- 
rit on a ftory, as it does ona fcarce coin, or an Egyptian 
mummy, the fable of this play has that claim indeed ; but if 
probabiity has a higher claim, this unnatural ftory will plead 
but {mall pretence tofavour.—* Some glaring circumftances,’ 
our author fays, ¢ he was gbliged to adhere to, which he has 
‘ endeavoured to render probable,’ It were to be wifhed he 
had made his whole ftory more probable, and not, from his 
too great regard to antiquity, beitowed his labour ona fubject 
where the improbable and the romantic have fo great a fhare. 
-~ This veneration for an old tale, perhaps, from no other 
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caufe than that the antient dramatic poets received and wrote 
upon it, is not unlike the affected tafte of fome of our con- 
noiffeurs in curiofities and knick-knackatory, who value a 
piece of china merely for its being old, tho’ it be ever fo ufe- 
lefs, and only a reprefentation of fome hideous figure, that 
never had its likenefs in nature. 

In his prologue mr. Whitehead ridicules his good friends the 
antients, and the more modern French poets, for their awk- 
ward methods of introducing their plays to the audiences ; 
being obliged, either in their prologues, by fupernatural 
powers, to let them into the opening of the fable, or by trite 
relations to a confidante, to repeat a ftory they were acquaint- 
ed with before. The reflection is juft; and one might ex- 
pect, that after this, our author would have had art enough to 
avoid any flips that might render himfelf liable to a fimilar 
ps on Yet the opening of his play gives no great proof 
of his inventive faculty. Was there no way to let the au- 
dience into the previous hiftory of Creufa, but by making the 
ftatefman Phorbas an old prating dotard; and lowering the 
character of the Pythia, the chief prieftefs of the Delphic 
oracle, into an inquifitive bufy-body, playing on the weak- 
nefs of Phorbas, with the low cunning of an affiftant to a 
fortune-teller, whofe bufinefs it is to pump the fervants out 
‘of their miftrefs’s fecrets? This finks our regard for the piece 
even at the-very out-fet. Tho’ the old oracles, their fabu- 
lous gods, &&c. are now fmiled at, even by our youth; yet 
had mr. Whitehead rather wrought up his play with an enthu- 
fiafm whofe fire and force might have raifed our imagination, 
and infpired us with a fhort temporary veneration for the 
oracle which has fo great a fhare in the action reprefented, 
he would not, we apprehend, have fhewn himfelf lefs a 
mafter of the poetic art. But by his deficiency in the man- 
ners and conduct of perfons, who ought to have attraéted 
fome degree of refpect from the audience, he degrades the 
very ftory and foundation of the piece; the opening to which 
bears fo near a refemblance to comedy, that it feems defigned 
to exeite in us no other emotion than a fmile or a laugh. 

Phorbas, befides the weaknefs already hinted at in his cha- 
racter, appears to be fuch a pettifh, out of the way patriot, 
as we fcarce know what to make of.—But ere we take far- 
ther notice of him, let us fee what part of the ftory this gof- 
fipping fcene (for want of a better expedient) informs us of : 
—And, by the way alfo, in the firft fpeech of Phorbas there 
is an abfurditiy which we cannot pafs by unnoticed. He ap- 
pears to be a leading man at Athens, and the great confidant 
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of queen Creufa. He comes with a train of attendants, as 


we may fuppofe from thefe words of Jij/Jus, juft before the 
old man’s entrance, 


From the vale beneath 

I hear the noife of chariots, and of tteeds 
Which hither bend their courfe, for ev’ry found 
Seems nearer than the former. 





Yet this Phorbas enters alone, and enquires of the firft girl 
he meets with, if the building he fecs before him is the temple 
of the De/phic god? Would it not be whimfical enough to 
fuppofe, that an ambaflador cr envoy from any fovereign 
power, fhould, on his arrival at Londsn, quit his chariot 
and retinue at Charing-crofs, and like an awkward lout 
faunter on alone, enquiring of the centinels which was St. 
‘Fames’s palace? And is not the queftion of Phorbas at leaft 
equally abfurd? But, perhaps, trifling improprieties like thefe, 
may be thought beneath the regard or cenfure of the /earned : 
however, common fenfe will condefcend to criticife on fuch an 
occafion. For, may we not conclude, that the famous temple 
at Delphos, facred to the god of day, to whofe fhrine the po- 
tentates of the earth reforted, to confult the oracle, did not 
make a worfe figure, nor was lefs known, than any of our 
public buildings ?—But now to return to that part of the fcene 
which opens the fubje&t and bufinefs of the play. 


Phorbas. Sacred maid! 
From Athens am I come, the harbinger 
Of great Creu/a, mine and Athens’ queen. 
Pythia. Comes fhe on pious parpofe, to adore 
The myftic fhrine oracular? 
Phorbas. She does ; 
And with her comes the partner of her bed, 
SE olian Xuthus: he whofe pow’rful arm 
Sav'd Athens from her fate, and in return 
From good Ereéheus’ bounteous hand receiv'’d 
His daughter and his crown.———*",- Would he had found 
Some other recompence ? [(* Half afide. 
Pythia. Over-hearing bim.] — Would he had found ? 
Old age is talkative, and I may learn 
Somewhat of moment from him.—Wherefore come they ? 
Does famine threaten, or wide-watting plague | 
Infeft the land? ; 
Phorbas. Thank heav’n our crowded ftreets 
Have felt no dire difeafe ; and plenty ftill 
Laughs in our blooming fields. Alas! I fear 
The childlefs goddefs who prefides o’er Athens 
Elas found a f{urer method to declare 
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How ill fhe brooks that any ftranger hand 
Should weild the Athenian feepter. 
Pythia. * Does from her 
The vengeance come? | . 
Pherbas. | —I knéw not whence it comes, 
But this I know, fall fifteen years have roid =| | 
Since firft their hands were join’d, and roll’d m varn;” - 
For ftill the royal pair in frlence mourn, ~ 
Curs’d with a barren bed. ~ For this they come, 
‘T’explore the latent caufe, and beg of heav’n 
To grant an heir, or teach them where to fix, 
On what feleéted head, th’ Athenian crown. 
Pythia. And heav’n, ho doubt, will hear and grant their 
ray’. , , 
Ihffus, hafte, and bid the priefts prepare 
For facrificee You, Ny/fa, and aad fitters, 


aa 





Amid the tautel grove with {peed perform 

The morning’s dee luftration. : 
Then hither all retuen.—[ 4fide. Myfelf mean while L 
Will tempt the vice of age, and try to draw ' 


Some ufeful fecrets from him,}——The good king 
Of whom you fpake, Ere#beus, did his people | 
Efteem and love him as they ought? for fame 
Talk'd largely of his werth. He was a king— 
Phorbas. He was my good-old matter, fuch a king 
As heav’n but rarely fends. Did we efteem 
And love him, doft thou afk? O, we adordhim, 
He was our father, not our king. —Thefe tears 
At leaft may {peak my heart.—We muft not hope, 
In thefe degen’ rate times, to fee him equall’d. 
He never did an unkind a&, but once, 
And then he thought the public good requir’d it; 
Tho’ much I fear the evils we lament 
From thence derive their origin. 
Pythia. ——— What act ? 
What unkind a&? 
Phorbas. ———O maid, ’twere long to tell 
The whole unhappy ftory, yet in a 
Hear what to me appears too clofely join'd 
With thefe our prefent ills. ‘There was a youth’ 
Athenian born, but not of royal blood, 
His name Nicander ; him unlucky fate 
Had made the lover of our prefent queen 
While yet a maid. What will not love attempt 
In young ambitious minds? he told his pain, 
And won the fair in fecret to admit, 
And to return his paffion. The good king 
Was for a time deceiv’d, but found at laft 
Th’ audacious fraud, and drove the guilty youth 
To banifhment perpetual. Some fay, 
*T was 
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*T was by his means he fell, tho’ that my heart 

Confents not to believe. Thus much is fure, 

Nicander wander'd forth a wretched exile, 

And ere few days had paft, upon the road 

Were found his well-known garments, ftain’d with blood. 
Sure fign of murder, and as fure a fign 

No needy robber was the inftrument. 

Pythia. How bore Creufathis? 

Phorbas. o—At firft her forrows 
Were loud and frantic. Time at length fubdued 
Her rage to filent grief. The good old king, 

To footh her woes, confented fhe fhould raife 
A tomb to her Nicander ; and perform 
A kind of annual rites to parted love. 

Pythia. But that not long continued, for we find 
She married Xuthus. 

Phorbas. ——-’T was a match of ftate, 
He fav’d her country, and fhe gave her hand 
Becaufe that country afk’d it. But her heart 
Is buried with Nicander. Still to him, 

And Xuthus’ {elf permits it, fhe performs 

Her ycarly off’rings, and adorns with flow’rs 

An empty tomb, — Would he had liv’d, and reign'd 
Her wedded lord! we had not wantedthen 
Th’ affiftance of a ftranger arm to guard 

Th’ Athenian flate, nor had we then been driven 
To fearch for heirs at De/phi, 

Pythia. ——Stop thy tongue, 

Or fpeak with rev’rence of the facred fhrine. 
Thy words were hafty, but thy filence now 
Makes juft attonement for them.—Then perhaps 
Thou think’ft this want of heirs a curfe entail’d 
By heav’n on Athens for Nicander’s death 

And Xuthus’ reign? 

Phorbas. ——LIam Athenian born, 
Nor love olian kings, however great 
And good they may be. - 

Pythia. =n——The imperial Xuthus 
Is much renown’d. 


Phorbas, —Is virtuous, brave, and pious ; 
Perhaps too pious. 








Pythia. —How ! 

Phorbas. Forgive me, maid, 
I fpeak my thoughts with freedom. 

Pythia. What thou fpeak’ft 


To me, is facred. Then perchance thou rank’ft 

His journey hither to addrefs the God 

Among thofe acts which thou would’ft call too pious? 
Phorbas. For me the gods of Atsens wou'd fuffice.--- 

Yet do I pay juft rev’rence, holy maid, 

Jo thee, and to thy fhrine. ——— | 
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How are we to account for the intemperate zeal Phorbas 
fhews againft Xuthus? Since the ftatefman allows, that the 
monarch faved Athens; for which, by confent of the late king 
Ereétheus, (with the approbation of the ftates) Creufa, the 
daughter of Ereé#heus, was given him in marriage 5; nay, he 
was even thought worthy to fhare the crown with her: that 
Xuthus was a kind hufband to the queen, is pretty plain from 
his allowing her to build a monument to her firft love, Nz- 
cander, and pay her annual offerings there. Phorbas owns 
the king to be virtuous and brave, but fomewhat too pious; 
an odd objection, fince we do not hear he is prieft-ridden 
enough to allow of any religious perfecutions in his dominions, 
or to commit any aéts of tyranny himfelf, under the wicked 
pretence of ferving the gods. ‘This ill-founded pique, there- 
fore, of Phorbas, againft his fovereign, is but a poor bafis for 
all the diftrefles which arife from it, in the courfe of the tra- 
gedy. Wedo not find that Phorbas aims at the crown of 
Athens himfelf, nor does he mention any one that has a par- 
ticular claim to it. His objections alfo to //yfus, becaufe he 
may be of #olian race, feem to be grounded on fpleen only. 
On the other hand, the fudden attachment of Xuthus towards 
the fame youth, does not feem to be fufficiently accounted for 5 
and J/y/Jus himfelf is fomewhat in the ridiculous ftate of prince 
Prettyman in the Rebearfal,—fometime a fither’s fon, fome- 
time a prince; and, like his brother Prettyman, his fears 
arife not from any apprehenfion whofe fon he may or may not 
prove to be, but leaft he fhould be found to be mobody’s fon 
at all. 

The three firft aéts of this piece appear not highly fpirited, 
either in the reading, or the reprefentation. ‘There feems no 
great force or pathos jn the writing, nor any thing new in the 
fentiments.—The meeting of Creufa with Jlyffus, and her in- 
ftinétive affection for him, put us too much in mind of the 
tragedy of Merope; “and her firft hufband’s proving alive, 
tho’ fuppofed long dead, reminds us too ftrongly of the dif- 
trefles of J/abella, in the Fatal marriage: and yet the play 
now before us, in both thefe circumftances, does not come up 
to the merit of the other two. 

The circumftance of J/y/us being lodged with the priefts 
and prieftefles, might make a waggifh auditor or reader merry, 
or a fenfible one apprehenfive (as he is declared to be eighteen 
years old) that this youth might be prompted, from the im- 
pulfe of nature (fpight of all the philofophical precepts the 
fage Aletes gives him) to make woeful work among the vir- 
gins: efpecially as the poet difclofes to us, that their oracle is 
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allacheat, and they, conlequently, a fet of impofters. What 
fhould we think of a young man being Icft, at bis years, among 
a fifterhopd of nuns? Might we not, without beiag charge- 
able with unnatural fufpicion, be fearful of the confequences ? 
It certainly would have been more prudent in his dad to bave 
kept him in his own cottage, on the mountain brow, than 
have expofed him to fuch tempting trials of his virtue. 

Bus whatever may be the faults of this piece in general, the 
incidents of the fourth and fifth aéts are well condudted, and 
hecome fo interefling, that we forget any extravagance, im- 

obability, or other imperfection in the three preceding ones. 

he excellent performance of mr. Garrick and gars. Pritchard, 
who entered into their characters with great propriety, and 
fupported their fcenes with pathetic energy, exprefiive feeling, 
and fpirited action, folly compenfates for whatever defect 
might otherwife appear from the Janguor of the autbor’s wri- 
ting: and, to do thefe performers but comman juftice, we 
muft allow, that their playing in the two Jaf a@s, amply 
repays the patience requifite to endure all that goes before. 
We imagine the fcene between Creu/a and Aletes in the fourth 
act, will be no unfavourable fpecimen of this play; tho’ we 
cannot, at the fame time, give it to our readers with the ad- 
yamtage it receives in the acting: for that we muft truft to 
the imaginations of thofe who have, with judgment, remarked 
the excellencies of mrs. Pritchard and mr. Garrick. 

Greufa mects Aletes, whom fhe knows not, in a grove. 





Creufa. Ha! who art thou, 
That thus introd’ft on facred privacy, 
When the o’er-burthen’d mind unloads its griefs, 
its hoarded miferies. ' 
Aletes. Thy better genius! - 
Creufa. That voice is fure familiar to my ear! 
Who art thou? fpeak. 
(  Aletes. — One whom adverfity 
Has taught to know himfelf. 1 bring thee tidings 
Of an unhappy man who wrong’d thee much, 
But much repented of the wrongs he did thee ; 
Of thy Nicander, queen. 
Creufa. Nicander, fay’ft thou? 
O then thou art indeed my better genius. 


Aletes. Now arm thy foul for wonders yet to come! 
Perhaps he lives. 


Creufa. He lives? [Looking on him with amazement. 
Aletes. (After great irrcfolution and flruggles with himfelf. 
Behold him here ! [She faints. 


---What has my rafhnefs done ?---The bluth of life 
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Eas left her cheek, the pulfe forgets to move. 
Where fhall I turn? I cannot call for aid, 
Nor.can I leave her thtis.——~She breathes, fhe ftirs! 
--Yés, yes, Creufa, thy Nicander lives, 
And he will catch at leaft this dear embrace 
Tho’ now thou att another's, | 
Creufa, Gracious gods! 
Itis, itis, Nicander, ’tis my lord! 
O I am only thine, ne pow’r on earth 
Shall e’er divide us more. 
—It cannot be, my fenfes all deceive me——— 
And yet it is. O let me gaze upon thee, 
Reeall each trace which marks thee for my own, 
And gives me back the image of my heart. 
How time and grief have chang’d thee! but my love 
an know no change. My lord, my life, my hufband? | 
héré haft thou wander’d? how hait thou been hid ; 
From fove’s all-piercing fight? The bloody ruffians, 
How did’ ft thou "fcape their rage? Or did they wreak 
Upon the helplefs innocent alone ; 
Their impious vengeance? 





Nicander. Nor on me, nor him 
Did vengeance fall. . 

Creufa. Does he too live? 

Nicander. He does. 


Creufa. O honett Phorbas! murder now is virtue. [Afade. 
Nicander. The fabled murder was all flratagem 

Contriv’d for thy dear fake; no impious ruffians 

Purfu'd our fteps. I found that I had wrong’d thee 

Beyond redrefs, nor knew another means 

But by my death to fave thee from difhonour. 

Defpair, I thought, might conquer love, and thou 

Once more be Athens pride. The precious charge 

Forbad a real death, I therefore flain’d 

With blood my well-known garments, which produc’¢— 
Creufa. A cars’d effe&t.—But I have nearer fears, 

Flow cain’ft thou hither? Wherefore to thefe thades ? 

The boy, where is he? 
Nicanaer. Far from hence. 
Creufa. Thank heav’n ! 
Nicander. He lives in peace and fafety.--What difturbs thee ? 
Creufa. Nothing---I dare not tell him what I feared, 

His honeft breaft might fhudder at the guilt, 

Tho’ now it be more needful.---The dear boy, 

Say, is he brave? . 
Nicander. As woman could defire. 
Creufa. And form’d like thee? 
Nicander. His perfon far exceeds 

What my moft vig’rous youth could boalt, Creu/a. 

And his firm mind is wifdom’s aged ftrength 
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With all youth’s graces foften’d. 


Creufa. Tis too much. 
O happy mother! call’ft thou him Nicander ? 
Nicander. No, lon, "twas the name the matron Chofe, 
Who gave him to my care. | 
Creufa. Then Jon be it. 
Jon fhall reign in Athens. Know’ft thou, loves 
The curs’d fefign which this o/ian here, 
And the vile maid 
Nicander. The prieftefs, it fhould feem, 
With Xuthus has confpir’d to fix his race 
On Athens’ throne. 
wc But never fhall his race 
That fcepter weild. 
Nicander. It never fhall, Creu/a. 
I have a meahs--- 
Creufa. My means, thank heav’n, is furer. [Afde. 
Nicander. But I will tell thee all from firft to laft. 
Hear then, and weigh my words, for fate is in them. 
Xuthus, th’ Athenian king,--- 
Creufa. i think not of him. 
Nicander. Beware of that, Whate’er thou think’ft, Creu/a, 
Xuthus muft till reign on, thy lord and hufbahd. 
Creufa. Xuthus my lord! then what art thou, Nicander ? 
Doft thou defpife me for a crime thyfelf 
Haft forc’d me to commit? My foul was thine 
Ev’n when I gave my hand, and ftill remains 
Untainted, undefil’d. 
Nicander. I know it well, 
Thou deareft, beft of women.—— My torn heart 
Drops blood while I propofe it, yet we muft, 
We mutt for ever part.—— Forbear, Creu/a, 
That killing look ftrikes through me.——Think, O think, 
What, in this age of abfence, I have borne, 
How combated each terider thought, and liv’d 
For thy dear fake a victim to defpair. 
But now, if thou confent’it, all, all is mine, 
And I forgive my fate. The dear, dear boy, 
] have a means to place him on the throne 
Secure as we could with. 
Creufa. Secure he fhall be, 
I will proclaim him to the world as mine, 
And Athens fhall with joy receive its fov' reign ; 
The tyrant Xuthus fhall be taught to fear 
A mafter’s frown. 
Nicander. Thy rafhnefs, my Creu/a, 
May ruin all. 
Creufa I will be rath, if this 
Be rafhnefs, to declare to earth, to heav’n, 
A mother’s heart-felt joy, whofe only child 
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$natch’d from the grave, unhop’d for, comes to claim, 

With ev’ry grace and every virtue crown’d, 

Th’imperial feat of his great anceftors. 

And fhall we want a means? : 
Nicander. We need not wait ; 

For by my care the important means is found 

Already, and ne human pow’r but thine - 

Can hinder our fuccefs. I would have hid 

The fecret from thee till thy wifh’d confent 

Had giv’n my purpofe ftrength ; but thou defeat’ ft 

My utmoft caution, and wilt force me tell thee, 

Ilyffus is young fon!—Ha! Creufa! 

Thou art not mad! Good heav’n! how her eye fixes ! 

What have I done? what faid, which oould attack 

The feats of fenfe with this amazing force? 

My wife, my queen, O {peak ?—— 


Creufa. Off, touch me not, } 
Thou can’ft not bring relief.---O I am curs’d ; 
Beyond all power of aid. ‘Thou too art curs’d ; 





And knowftt it not. He dies, he dies, Nicander / 
Nicander. Amazement! who? 
Creufa. O had he not been mine, 
His youth, his foftnefs, each attracting grace— 
I fhould have ftaid whole ages ere in thought 
I had confented to fedamn’'d a deed. 
Tears, tears, why burft ye not ?---But what have I 
‘ To do with tears? thofe are for tender mothers. 


The tigrefs weeps not o’er her mangled prey.--- 
He dies, he dies, Nicander. 


Nicander. Who? Llyfus? 
Speak, fpeak, Creu/a. 
Creufa. Phorbas urg’d the deed, 


And I confented ; at the feaft he dies 
By poifon.---O my foul! 
icander. Fly then, this inftant 
\ Perhaps thou may’ft prevent it, as thou cam’ft 
He parted hence.---1 knew not to his death ! 
Creufa. 1 go, I fly. 
Nicander. Yet ftay, thy rafhnefs there, 
If fate has fav’d him, may undo us yet. 
---The Pythia! true, the Pythia fhall rath in 
To ftop the fatal banquet, and declare 
The feaft unhallow’d ; at this lucky moment 
She waits me in the temple.---Stay, Creufa. [Exit Nicander. 
Creuja. The Pythia, no; I will myfelf outftrip 
The light’ning’s fpeed. Whatever be th’ event, 
*Tis not too late to die. (Exit. 


Mifs AZacklin’s appearance in the character of I/y/Jus, feems 
to have been a piece of playhoufe policy, to help the play, by 
I ex- 
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exciting the curiofity of the public, to fee an agreeable female 
in a young man’s part ; yet we cannot think it was >) sane 


fo properly caft. Tho’ the young lady is a pleafing figure, 
fpeaks fenfibly, and behaves. with a becoming eafe; yet cer- 
tainly the part fhould have been given to a young man: and 
why mr Ro/s was not chofen for it, (but for the above-men- 
tioned reafon) we cannot guefs. He would doubtlefs as pro- 
perly have perfonated //y/fus, as he has George Barnwell, or 
mr. Garrick Eumenes in Merope. But, in Creufa, we never 
forget the female, hid under the difguife ; and it rather diverts 
our attention, than adds to our concern: tho’ indeed, the 
character of J/y/Jus is not (perhaps defignedly) drawn with . 
all the fpirit we fhould expeé¢t to find in a young man of eigh- 
teen, born a prince, and inftruéted in the manly exercifes, 
by the concealed father Nicander. There is nothing very ftrik- 
ing in him ; and tho’ we might with the pretty youth, as he now 
appears, to be preferred as a page to Creufa; yet he feems not 
to have perfonal merit enough to claim precedence as a prince. 

We with we had more frequent occafion for praife than 
cenfure; but we muft endeavour to be impartial, however 
our good-nature may be called in queftion by the more par- 
tial friends or intimates of an author, 

Two epilogues are annexed to this play; the fecond of 
which was very well fpoken by mrs. Pritchard, and proved 
an agreeable addition to the entertainment; tho’ like Bay's 
prologues, it might have ferved for either prologue or epilogue, 
to any other play, as well as this. Moft of our epilogues of a 
late date feem to have been written on a plan hinted at in an 
epilogue fome years ago, viz. 

The bufinefs of an epilogue, they fay, 
Is to deftroy the moral of the play ; 
To wipe the tears of virtue from our eyes, 
And make you merry, leit you fhould grow wiie. 
—~ 





Montury Catatocue for May, 1754. 
Pokerry. 


I. Defcription of winter. From Gawin Douglas, bifhop 
of Dunkeld. By Francis Fawkes, A. M. 4to. 15. 

Dedfieys ee. 
ur readers are referred to the Review, vol. VI. p. 262. 
for an idea of the celebrated bifhop Douglas, and alfo of the 
poetical abilities of his modernizer, in the account given of 
that beautiful poem, the Defcription of May, a 
» An 
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Il. A hymn to May. Folio, 1s. Dodfley. 

This comes from the author of the ode on pleafure. See art. 
VII. in our catalogue for laft month. 

III. 4 fele& collection of epitaphs, not to be found in any 
other. Dedicated to the archbifhops and bifhops. 8vo. 6d. 
Cooper, Owen, &c. ‘ 

Specimen. On a well-natur’d old maid. 


This maid no elegance of form poffefs'd, 
No earthly love defil’d her facred breatt ; 
Hence free fhe liv’d from the deceiver man ; 
Heaven meant it as a blefling fhe was plain. 


IV. A poetical tranflation of the pfalms of David. From 
Buchanan’s Latin into Englifh verfe.. By the rev. Thomas 
Cradock, re&tor of St. Thomas’s parifh, Baltimore county, Ma- 
ryland. 8vo. 2s. 6d. few'd. JVare. 

Mr. Cradsck’s tranflation is as much inferior to Buchanan's 
Latin, as Buchanan himfelf falls thort of the majefty and 
beauty of Davia’s originals; to which none of our northern 
poets have yet done, nor, weapprehend, ever will do, tole- 
rable juftice: moft of them run into awkward expreffions of 
enthufiafm, or a cold drawling whine, infinitely beneath the 
fire and force and pathos of the divine Hebrew ; who no where 
appears to fuch advantage in an Engli/h drefs, as in the bible 
profe tranflation. 

V. The Fuverniad; or, exploits of Richard Strongbow, earl 
of Pembroke, in the war of Jreland. An effay on epic poetry. 
Canto I. 8vo. 6d. Owen. 

The author’s advertifement gave us no favourable notion of 
the writer ; but on looking into his effay, or poem, or what- 
ever it be called, we found it literally, * not poetry, but profe 
run mad.’ 

VI. De arte graphica ; or, the art of painting. Tranflated 
from the original Latin of C. 4. du Frefnay. By mr. Wills. 
With notes, mifcellaneous and explanatory. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Franklin. 

As the tranflator fets out in his preface with a criticifm on 
mr. Dryden’s tranflation of the fame author, we were in hopes 
of a more correét piece than this performance proves to be. 
He confeffes, indeed, that the cacocthes fcribendi had feized 
him, and he withes ‘ it was as eafy to let alone, as to make 
* verfes.” It is hoped we fhall not be thought too rafh, if 
we fuppofe that fuch verfes as he has now given us, may, in 
truth, be eafily enough produced. 

_ However dry the fubje€t, the original faves the trouble of 
invention ; and had mr. Wills rather chofe to have given us a 
Von. X, Ce free 
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tree profe tranflation, than to have fettered himfelf in the 
trammels of blank verfe, and not affected to reduce the Eng- 
lifo verfion to an equal number of lines with the Latin (as the 
meafure thereof exceeds ours, and the language too 1s more 
expreflive) he might have appeared lefs ftiff, and much clearer. 
And tho’ he had not indulged himfelt as a poet, he would 
not, perhaps, have tnade a worfe figure asa painter. On the 
whole, we venture to affirm, this gentleman feéems more 
likely to gain reputation by his pencil than his pens €—7 

VU. Herminius and Efpafa. A tragedy. As it was acted 
at the theatre at Edinburgh, 8vo.1s. 6d. Wilfon. 

We have not learnt who is the author of this work ; but, 
from the moft candid perufal, we imagine it to be a juvenile 
production. The ftory, we fuppofe, is the author's own; 
and an ordinary piece of invention it is. The writing is flow- 
ing fuftian, filled with common-place thoughts ; and now-and 
then a fentiment, ill drefs’d. The work, in fhort, is fo much 
beneath criticifm, we could not well anfwer the trying our rea- 
ders patience, or lavifhing our own time (enough of which 
has been employed in giving it a reading) with particular re- 
marks upon it. On the whole, we may pronounce it a bad 
piece. The author, in the very firft eech, has borrowed a 
thought from two lines of Reche/ter ; who, fpeaking of love, 
Calls it, 

That cordial drop heav’n in our cup has thrown, 
To make the naufeous draught of life go down. 


This our play-wright puts into the mouth of a lady, his 
heroine ; with what propriety or elegance, let our readers de- 
termine. L£/pafia thus addreffes her confidante. 

Friendfhip, Ardelia, is the wine * of life, 

That, mingled with the gall of harfh affliétion, 
Sweetens the naufeous draught, and wins the wretched, 
To bear his lot of {uff ’rance here below. 


This lady’s wine was of no common fort. How fuperla- 
tively fweet mutt it be, to overcome the bitternefs of the gall ! 
Faljiaff {ays much in, praife of fack, but gives it not this qua- 
lity. No Tokay can come up to it : altogether fhe makes a 
moft defirable draught of it: If the reader has curiofity 
enough to look for more of this fort of writing, he may find 
fome in almoft every page of this elaborate tragedy. 


* One would think this lady lov’d to crack a focial bottle. A 
daintel of lower degree would, perhaps, as a wag obferv’d, on readin 
this play, have ttiled friendthip the cin of life; and the family of 


the Punfbis mut have allowed there would have been more [pirit 
in the expreffion. ¢ » of 


VIII. Nar- 
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VIII. Narciffa and Eliza. A dramatic tale. By Francis 


Gentleman. 4to. Is. 6d. Bouquet. 
The dramatis perfona of this tale are, Anfelmo, a worth 


‘old gentleman, and bis two daughters, whofe names furni 


the title of this performance. Narciffa, the eldeft, is defcribed 
to be a vain coquette, exquifitely fair, 


Whofe fparkling eyes could joy or pain difpeng, 
Wanting the attribute of common fen/fe. 
On the contrary, Eliza, the younger 


Fell far beneath in the external part, 
Yet rofe fuperior in an honett heart. 


The death of the father gave the young ladies an opportu- 
nity to purfue their refpective inclinations, accordingly Narciffa, 


pofleffed of twice ten thoufand pound, haftens toLondon, where, 


Two years a life of elegance the led, 

Pafs’d nights in revelry, and days in bed. 

Suitors unnumber’d pleaded love fincere, 

But none with titles fuited to her ear. 

* * * * * * * 

At length fate join’d to her admiring train, 
The wihh’d-for conquett of a /erded iwain ; 
The gay Camillo, matter of thofe arts 

Which ferve to triumph o’er coquettifh hearts 5 
Who, tho’ in par/iament he always fate, 

A perfec&t monofyllable of ftate ; 

In politics a very harmlefs peer, 

In love ftill thunder’d on with bold career ; 
** * *£ * & * © # ® # 

Nor fhould we wonder at his boendlefs reign 
No lefs his happy attributes could gain ; 

For tho’ the knowledge of this titled prig, 
Could climb but to a fafhionable wig ; 

Tho’ books he little knew, and virtue lefs, 

He was an adept in the art of drefs ; 

His cloaths were glaring 5 he could dance and game, 
Swear, fawn, and lie, untouch’d with confcious fhame. 
To thefe a paltry cunning we may add 

Which fhew’d a worthlefs heart, and head as bad. 


This noble perfonage (whofe portrait we have the rather 
given, as by an advertifement affixed to the title-page of this, 
we may imagine he is intended to be the hero of a fimilae 
production) triumphs over Narct/a’s virtue, her fortune being 
loft by the bankruptcy of her truftee; hence fhe becomes a 
common proftitute. : , 

Till fhe was plac’d, by fate’s relentlefs pow’r, 
Where human wretchednefs could fall no low’r. 
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In the mean time Eliza was happily 


fettled in a rural life, 
A tender mother and a prudent wife. 

Such is the tale: how it is told, and of mr. Gentleman's 
poetical abilities, our readers may form a judgment from the 
above extraéts, which are far from being the wogft parts of 
this performance. Ld. 

IX. Anode to the right hon, fir Crifp Gafcoigne, protector of 
the innocent, and lite lord mayor of the city of London. By 
mr. Brecknock. Folio. 6d. Corbet. 

Mr. Brecknock compliments fir Cri/p Ga/fgorgne, in nine in- | 
different #anzas, on his deteéting the gro/s and /purious tale, 
as he ftiles the ftory of Eiizabeth Canning. 


Revicicus and CoNTROVERSIAL. | , 
X. Critical remarks upon the late lord vifcount Bolingbroke’s 
letters on the fiudy and ufe of hiftory, as far as they regard fa- 
cred hiftory. Humbly infcribed to his pious executor, and 
pofthumous editor, D. M. efq; 8vo. 1s. Woodyer. 
There is nothing in this picce that renders a particular ac- 
count of it neceflary: the author's remarks are confined to 
lord Bolingbrcke’s three firft letters, and are defigned to ex- 
pofe his felf-conceit and ignorance. 
As the dedication to mr. Mallet may divert fome of our 
readers, we fhall prefent them with it: it is as follows, Qi) 
* Sir, 
‘ Thefe anotations can juftly be addrefled to no man be- 
fide you: it is you that have troubled the world with thefe 
letters and fragments of lord Bolingbroke: it is you that (in 
defiance of alt kind of*laws) boldly endeavour, for the fake 
of truth, and, no doubt, not for filthy lucre, to fpread the 
Bolingbrckiana around the land. As you have therefore 
fo'tered thefe pofthumous abortions of his lordfhip’s brain, ot) 
the mifchief done by fuch infant Afaximins, lies at your 
door. You might pofiib!y think it a pity to ftifle or deftroy 
fuch Cefartan fetufes, and tho” requefted, as it is faid, to 
ftop your hand, have, moft obftetrically, helped them into 
all the light which they are capable of. We may now with 
you joy of the brats, and when monf. Voltaire departs he 
knows not whither, he may intruft his efoterics to the | 
fame impartial hand. J am equally, with the reft of the | 
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Chrifian world, Your obliged, humble fervant.’ R 
XI. An earneft cpiftle to king G****e IL. concerning the 
falie doctrine of his b¥****’s and their c****y. By Fohn Phi- 
iadelphus, 4to, Gd, Less, 
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A’ crazy methodiftical invective againft the b:fhops and 
clergy, for not preaching Chri/? and him crucified. 

XII. The chriftian’s guide; or, golden treafury for the chil- 
dren of God, whofe treafure is in heaven: confifting of felecét 
texts of the bible, with practical obfervations in profe and 
verfe, for every day in the year. Written by C. H. v. Ba- 


gatzky. With a preface of the author, on the right ufe of 


this book; now for its great ufefulnefs tranflated from the 
19th edition of the German. Price 2s. bound, Linde. 

XII. 4 differtation on the moral perfections of the Supreme 
Being: wherein the opinion of the late bifhop Beveridge is 
particularly confidered and refuted. 8vo. 6d. Noon. 

Bithop Beveridge has aflerted, that Ged doth not will any 
thing, becaufe it is juft; but that a thing is therefore jut, be- 
cauje he wills it. “The author of this fhort differtation fhews 
the abfurdity of this opinion, and points out its pernicious con- 
fequences. He endeavours to prove, that there is an eternal 
difference between good and evil, virtue and vice, arifing en- 
tirely from the effential nature and fitnefs of things 5 that truth 
ana righteoufnels are rules, to which all intelligent agents are 
under an indifpeniible obligation to conform their actions, and 
regulate their conduct; that the beauty and eternal fitnefs of 
every moral virtue muft be known to God, and that he makes 
them the :mvariable rule of his conduét towards all his crea- 
tures. AR 

XIV. The excellency of the Chriftian fyftem demonftrated. In 
a comparifon thereof with paganifm, AZahometani/m, and the 
religion of nature. An oration. By Richard Lewis. 8vo. 
6d. Rebinfon. 

The defign of this little piece is to illuftrate the excellency 
of Chriftianity above all other fyftems, by fetting it in a com- 
parative view with others, and fhewing wherein its fuperior 
worth and goodnefs confifts. “Ihe fubjeét is treated in a loofe 
and fuperficial manner, as indeed fo copious a fubjeét necef- 
farily muft, when an author confines himfelf within the nar- 
sow limits of a few pages, /, Y 


iv 7’ 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


XV. Two letters of fir aac Newton te mr, Le Clere, late 
divinity profeflor of the remonftrants in Holland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
7 Payne, 

We are told by the editor, that the manufcript of thefe two 
letters is {till preferved in the library of the remonftrants in 
Helland, being lodged there by mr. Le Clere, to whom it was 
fent by mr, Lccke, in whofe hand: writing it is, ‘The firft let: 
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ter contains a diflertation upon the reading of the Greek text, 
1 ‘Fohn, v.6,7,8. Sir J/aac makes it appear, that all the 
Greek manufcripts of the new teftament, and all the antient 
verfions that have been made of it, into any language what- 
ever, are filent in regard to the teflimony of the three in heaven, 
except the vulgar Latin, which he proves likewife to have 
agreed with all the other verfions, till it was altered by Ferome. 

The fecond letter contains a diflertation upon 1 Timothy, iil. 
16. Sir J/aac endeavours to prove, that the prefent reading of 
the Greeé manufcripts in general, and. of all our printed books, 
could not be the antient and true one in this paflage ;_ points 
out the caufe of this corruption of the text, the time when, 
and the perfon by whom, it was fo corrupted ; and fhews that 
the change made in it has rendered the fenfe obfcure and giff- 
cult, which was otherwife eafy and clear. : 

XVI. A genuine account of the burning the Nightingale drig, 
lately belonging to Thomas Benfon, efy; a member of the lait 
Britifh parliament. Written by ‘Zohn Lancey, the commander, 
fince his commitment. Being a full refutation of a fpurious 
and inaccurate pamphlet Jately publifh’d. 8vo. 1s. Slater. 

Mr. Lancey being under fentence of death when this account 
was publifhed, will perhaps be thought fomewhat excufeable, 
for publifhing this narrative; in which he denies the fact of 
which he was convicted, tho’ with little appearance of truth | 
in his defence. Che real account of this attrocious bufinefs yy) 
feems to be contained in the admiralty feffions-paper, and in 
Bather’s * narrative. See our catalogue in laft month’s Review, 
ait. XXII. 

XVII. Public nufancef confidered, under the feveral heads of 
bad pavements, butchers infefting the ftreets, the inconve- 
niences to the public occafioned by the prefent method of bi- 
letting the foot-guards, and the infolence of houfhold fervants. 
With fome hints towardsa remedy and amendment. To which s]) 
are added, fome farther thoughts, relating to vagrants and def- 
perate poor, and how to keep them within better rule and go- 
vernment, the beft fecurity to the public againft robbery and | 
murder. By a gentleman of the Temple. 8vo. 1s. Withers. 

A judicious pamphlet, affording ufeful hints towards a re- 
formation of the notorious grievances complained of, and enu- 
merated above. | | 








* Bather’s is the piece alluded to by Lancey, in his title-page. He 
ftiles it a fpurious and inaccurate pamphlet, for an obvious reafon ; 
it correfponds with tke trial, by which Lancey was conviéted on the 
cleareft evidence. : | 





XVII. The | 
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XVIIL. The royal univerfal Britith grammar and vocabulary. 
(Dedicated and prefented to his royal highnefs George prince 
of /¥ales.) Being an entire digeftion of the Engl language 
into its proper parts of {peech, fhewing the application of all the 
proper accidents of the language to each part of fpeech. With 
the formation of more than ten thoufand fentences, without in- 
creafing the volume two pages. Ufeful to the tenderett age as 
well as the more ripe in years, and foreigners; being defigned to 
eftablifh the praétice of Engli/b grammar throughout the Briti/b 
dominions. By D. Farro, matter of the Engli/s grammar: nurfery, 
in Red-lion court, Watling-ftreet. 8vo.3s. Hodgesand Baldwin. 

XIX. An effay towards making the doftrine of chances eafy, 
to thofe who underftand vulgar arithmetic only. To which 
are added, tables on annuities for lives, &c. By mr Hoyle. 
10s. 6d. ‘Folliffe. 

Mr. Hoyle’s abilitics for works of this fort are well known 
to the public. 

XX. A critical examination of thofe two paintings on the 
ceiling of the banquetting-houfe, Vitehall; in which archi- 
tecture is introduced, fo far as relates to the per/pective; toge- 
ther with the difcuffion of a queftion which has been the fub- 
ject of debate among painters. Written many years fince ; 
but now firft publifhed. By 7. Highmore. 4to. 1s. Nourfe. 

This gentleman feems to have well confidered, and made 
himfelf mafter of, the fubje&t he treats upon. His examen is 
calculated more for the ufe of painters, than the entertainment 
of any other readers; and with the profeflors of the art, we 


imagine, it will meet with a favourable reception. Yr 


XXI. 4 monthly mifcellany of debates for March 1754. on 
political, pyre metaphyfical, and theological fubjects. 
In a clear ftate of the queftions debated by the gentlemen of 
the two friendly focieties for the propagation of Chriffian 
knowledge and virtue, at the Robinhood, near Temple-bar, on 
Monday, and at the Queen’s-arms, in Newgate-fireet, London, 
on Friday evening, weekly. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley, &¥c. 

The defign of this mifcellany is of a very fingular nature ; 
it is, as we are told in the dedication, an eflay to reconcile 
the two contradidtory fides of pro and con in all debates or en- 
quiries after truth. We fhall only fay, that the queftions 
difcuffed in it, are difcufled with that accuracy, precifion, and 


juftne/s of thinking which are ufual in debates at the Robinhood. CR. 


XXII. The hiftory and adventures of Frank Hammond. 
12mo. 38. Griffiths. 

If mr. Hammond had not iffued forth to the notice of the 
public, through the fhop of our own bookfeller, we fhould 
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probably have given him as little quarter as we afforded to his 
predeceflors, the Charles Ofborne’s, the Sophy Shake/pear’s, or 
the noted inventor of the Dog-birds; but fince honeft Griffiths 
is concerned, we are to recommend this production as the 
book of books, or the only book in the world, for wit, and 
humour, and elegance, and all that, as mr. Bays has it. 

We beg leave, however, with due fubmiffion, to afk mr. 
Griffiths one queftion, with regard to the quantity and pur-, 
chafe of this extraordinary work: had you condefcended to 
have obliged your readers with it on any other terms than the 
a-la-mode form and price of a three fhilling volume, might it not, 
by a due extenfion of its prefent Liliputian page, have made a 
pretty honeft /ixpenny pamphlet ? 

XXIII The negotiations of count d’ Avaux, ambaffador from 
his molt Chri/tian majefty to the States-general of the united 
provinces. Containing the fteps taken by the prince of Orange 
to afcend the throne of Great Britain; and the intrigues of 
the court of France to counteraét his meafures during that in- 
terefting period. Tranflated from the French, 2 vols. 12mo. 
6s. Millar, Wilfon, Se. 

Thefe volumes carry the count’s negotiations no lower than 
to the year 1684; but we are promifed to have the remain- 
der. The work, as it appears at prefent, is far from being 
extremely en:ertaining ; it containing but few anecdotes, and 
confifting chiefly of political fquabbles about the artful word- 
ing of treaties, fo as to leave France an opportunity to break 
them whenever fhe pleafed. The count, as he reprefents 
himfelf, was a faithful and diligent fervant of his matter’s in- 
terefis, and wanted neither fubtilty nor addrefs to execute his 
defigns upon the Dutch. The members of the ftates-general 
“e ee got home from their aflembly, before d’ Avaux had 

y of all that had pafled. The Arminians and the me 
Somes of Amft-rdam were his chief tools. 

We cannot fuppofe that the prince of Orange, whom the 
count was chiefly fent to oppofe, fhould make any figure in 
the detail of his negotiations ; he reprefents him as his chief 
obftacle; that the prince was fo, is his honour and our hap- 
pinefs. Steady to the interefts of liberty, (even as the count 
reprefents him) he refifted a warm party fomented by the 
French, with uncommon difintereftednefs and refolution: de- 
pene: he would perifh unaffilted by the ftates, rather than fee 

s intatuated country intimidated or courted into flavery. 
The count afcribes this to the prince’s having a conftant eye 
to the crown of England; fo early, that, according to him, 
the duke of Adanmeuth’s enterprize was either formed, or abet- 
ted 
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ted in the prince’s clofet. Be that as it will, that he had his 
eye to England was the confufion of France, and, we hope, 
ever will be the happinefs of Great Britain, 

XXIV. The complete cyderman; or, the prefent practice of 
raifing plantations of the beft cyder-apple and perry-pear trees, 
with the improvement of their exccllent juices. By expe- 
rienced hands, living in the cyder-countries of Devonfbire, 
Cornwall, Herefordfbire, Se. 8vo. 2s. Baldwin. 

This is acolie¢tion of fuch recipes and letters, relating to 
the fubje&t given in the above title, as fell into the hands of 
the compiler, who is an Hertford/hire man. ‘Thefe he has 
thrown together in the fame vague manner in which he has 
conducted fome other compofitions, already in the hands of 
the public. Here we have directions from fome quarters to be 
very careful of certain particulars, without ftrictly obferving 
of which, no good cyder can be obtained. From other hands 
we are as ftrictly direéted to take methods totally the reverfe. 
If we had in our fociety a complete cyderman, we might oblige 
our readers with a regular digeftment of thefe motley articles : 
but alas! we muft leave that to the author himfelf. 

XXV. Objfervations on the earths, rocks, flones, and minerals, 
for fome miles absut Briftol ; and on the nature of the hot-well, 
and the virtues of its water. By mr. Owen. 12mo. 3s. ‘fobnffon. 

Mr. Owen, in his dedication. fets out with fo much mo- 
defty and diffidence of his abilities to do juttice to his fubjeé, 
that, had he treated it lefs methodically than he has done, it 
would have been very excufeable. He is free enough to ac- 
knowledge, that * whatfoever there is of the learned kind’ in 
his work, is owing to the converfation of gentlemen more 


philofophical than himfelf. He pretends to no more than to 


€ defcribe truly’ what he had met with pertinent to his fubje@, 
in the environs of Briftol: fpecimens of which he has brought 
to town, and lodged them at Sam’s coffee houfe, Ludgate- 
Street, for public infpection. The performance itfelf is enter- 
taining enough, the fubject confidered ; the author having, 
here and there, thrown in a dafh or two of the old man’s hu- 
mour. Had mr. Owen kept his own counfel in the dedica- 
tion, there is nothing in his method or ftile that would Jead 
us to think him * the leaft of all men qualified to difplay his 
, § talents as a writer.’ 

XXVI. Truth triumphant; or, the genuine account of the 
whole proceedings againit Elizabeth Canning, tried and con- 
victed of perjury, at the feffions-houfe in the Old Bailey, Tuef- 
day, May 7, for falfely {wearing a robbery againft Mary 
Squires. 8vo: 6d. Sympjon, 
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A catch-penny, ftolen chiefly from a pamphlet mentioned 
in our Review for Auguf? laft, p. 146. entitled Canning’s Ma- 


gazine. 


XXVII. 4 letter from an unhappy young lady, now under 
confinement in Newgate, toa certain right hon. magiftrate. 
Folio, 4d. Webb. 

The author makes Cavning employ ironies and witicifms to 
ridicule her own ftory. | 

XXVIII. Adifs Canning and the Gypf/ry; or, a more par- 
ticular inlet into the knowledge of that paradoxical affair, than 
any attempts hitherto made to bring it to light. Wherein 
Canning’s own account, and her evidence, are fully and im- 
partially examined into, and proved to be prepofterous ; and 
the old woman’s evidence confirmed as a truth beyond difpute. 
As alfo fir Cri/p Gajcoigne’s real motive for ftanding up in be- 
half of the poor woman, fairly ftated and defended ; the bad 
treatment he met with in fearching after truth, and fupporting 
innocency, laid open ina clear light; and the judge and jury’s 
conduét vindicated from every mean afperfion thrown upon 
them. The whole fo fully and impartially ftated, as to put 
it out of. the power of Canning’s advocates ever to make a 
replv. Moft humbly recommended to the ferious perufal of 
the impartial and unprejudiced part of the public. By a Lover 
of truth. 8vo. 6d. Corbet. 

Fronti nulla fides. 

XXIX. Some account of the cafe between Elizabeth Canning, 
and Mary Squires; as it now ftands upon the foot of the evi- 
dence given on both fides upon the late trial at the Old Bailey. 
8vo. 1s. Corbet. 

An impatient curiofity, that is unwilling to wait the pub- 
lication of the trial at large, may be agreeably enough grati- 
fied in the perufal of this pamphlet; which contains a fuccin& 
and, as we believe, a genuine account of the evidence offered 
againft and for Evizabeth Canning, at her late trial for perjury : 
the author’s obfervations on which are for the moft part fen- 
fible, pertinent, and ftriking. — 

XXX. The elements of moral philofophy. In three books. By 
the late rev. mr. David Fordyce. 12mo0. 38. Dodfley. 

All that is neceflary to fay of this work ts, that it was pub- 
lifhed fome years ago in the Preceptor, and is the moft enter- 
taining and ufeful compendium of moral philofophy in our own, 
or perhaps in any other language. NK 

POLITICAL. 

XXXL. The poll of the freeholders of Oxfordfhire, taken at 

the county court held in Oxford, April 17,1754. By Thomas 
Black- 
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Blackall, efg; high-theriff. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Printed at Oxford 
by Fack/on, and fold by Baldwin and Owen in London. 

XXXII. The fame poll in quarto. 1s. 6d. Cooper. 

XXXII. A letter to the freebolders of the county of Norfolk ; 
occafioned by a pamphlet, entitled Zhe N—/—4 farmers fenti- 
ments upon the report of a bill being to be brought into p—m—t, 
for doubling the qualification of fportfmen. With a hint upon com- 
promifes, and fome methods propofed for the defence of fport/men, 
and fecuring the rights of freeholders. By a freeholder of Nor- 
folk. 8vo. 6d. Vincent. ; 

The freeholders of the county of Norfolk are herein advifed 
to adhere to their nomiration of mr. Townfbend and mr. Waed- 
houfe, as proper reprefentatives for that county; the author's 
ftri€tures upon the farmer’s fentiments are pretty much of the 


fame kind with thofe in the letter to G. Townjfhend, efg; wey? 


tioned in art. LXVI. of the catalogue in our laft. 

XXXIV. 4 foort account of the intere/? and conduét of the 
Jamaica planters. In an addrefs to the merchants, traders, 
and liverymen of the city of London. 8vo. 3d. Cooper. 

This was intended to prejudice the election of mr. B. now 
one of the members for our capital. 

XXXV. The hiftory of an old lady and ber family. 8vo. 
6d. Cooper. 

The old lady here intended, is the city of London. Her 
family are the aldermen, &c. The author’s defign was to re- 
commend fir William Calvert, one of the candidates at the 
late election of members to reprefent our capital in the enfuing 
parliament. The pamphlet is written with a good fhare of 
humour, fomewhat in the manner of ‘Fobn Bulf; and would 
probably have obtained more applaufe than it met with, had it 
not been for the feverity of the author’s fatire upon certain 
rival candidates. 


SINGLE SERMONS, continued fince February. 


1, T HE nativity and humiliation of Jefus Chrift praéically 

confidered, Preached at Olney, in the county of Bucks, 
on Chrifimas day. By the rev. mr. Adofes Browne, vicar of 
Olney, and author of Sunday-thoughts, 6d. Owen, 

2. Preached at the opening of Steane chapel, in Northamp- 
tonfoire, May 3.1752. upon the augmentation made to the 
rectory of Steane, by the countefs of Arran, in order to the 
uniting it with the rectory of Hinton. By Richard Grey, D.D. 
rector of Hinton with Steane annexed, and prebendary of St. 
Paul's. 4to. 6d. B Dodd. 


3. Com- 
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3. Comfort to mourning Chriftians. A fermon occafioned by 
the death of his daughter, Margaret Read, who departed this 
life O&. 7. Preached in St. Thomas’s, Southwark, O@. 14, 
1753. By Henry Read. 6d. Waugh. 

4. Preached before the lord mayor, aldermen, and citizens 
of London, in the cathedral church of St. Paul, ‘fan. 30. 1754. 
being the anniverfary of the martyrdom of king Charles I. By 
Wilfrid Clarke, M. A. chaplain to the right hon. the lord 
mayor. 4to. 6d. Clarke. 

5 On the nature and extent of civil and religious liberty. By 
Peter Peckard, A. M. late fellow of Corpus Chrifit, Oxford. 
Svo. 6d, Cooper. 

6. At the confecration of William lord bifhop of Chicheffer, 
March 31,1754. By Luke Trevigar, M.A. 4to.6d. Hawkins: 

7. The charge of God to feed the flock of flaughter. Preached 
at the ordination of the rev. mr. James Fall, of Goodman’s 


fields, London. By ames Fall, of Watford, Hertfordpire. 


To which is added, a narrative of the church’s proceedings, | 


in the affair of their feparation, given at the time of ordina- 
tion, by capt. Thomas Beff, one of their worthy deacons. 
Price 6d. fold by the author; alfo by ‘f. Fall, in Lemon-frreet, 
and 7. Ward, at a cane-fhop on London-bridge. 

8. The Chriftian teacher charaéterized, in a charge delivered 
at the ordination of the rey mr. William George, at Devizes, 
Jug. 15, 1750. With an addrefs tothe people. Bv Fofhua 
Griffiths, recommended by the rev. B. Stevenfon, D.D. Ina 
letter to the author. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

Q. The nature and obligation of virtue. Preached in the 
parifh-church of St. Chad, Salop, at the primary vifitation of 
the bifhop of Litchfield, and publifhed at his lordfhip’s requeft. 
With an appendix, containing notes on the fame fubje&. By 
William Adams, M. A. vicar of St. Chad’s, chaplain to the 
bifhop of Landaff, and late fellow of Pembroke college, Oxford. 
8vo. 1s. Millar, Whifton, &c. 

The fubjeét of this fermon is of great importance, and it is 
treated in a very judicious manner. In the firft part of the 
fermon the ingenious mr. Adams endeavours to fhew, that 
moral difcernment is as natural and eflential to reafon, as 
logical ; that in morals almoft the whole of duty is immediate- 
ly feen, and wants not to be proved by the flow deduétions of 
reafon ; and that virtue confifts in a conformity to reafon, or 
a fteady and refolv’d adherence to what is right. He then 
proceeds to confider what it is that makes this conformity a 
duty, or wherein the obligation to virtue and right action cons 
fiits. On this head he obferves, that right implies duty in the 
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very idea of it; that to perceive an action to be right, is to 
fee a reafon for doing it in the action itfelf, abftraGted from all 
other confiderations whatever; that this perception, this ac- 
knowledged reétitude in the action, is the very eflence of ob- 
ligation, that which commands the approbation and choice, 
and binds the confcience of every rational being ; and that tho’ 
external confiderations or motives may make it our intereft or 
prudence to aét, this alone can make it our duty. 

He now goes on to anfwer an objection, which he ftates in 
the following manner.—If virtue be thus founded wholly on 
the reafonablenefs of aétion, may there not often appear rea- 
fons on the other fide, that will cancel and over-rule this ob- 
ligation? Will not prudence and duty be often found to in- 
terfere, and the fame reafon which pronounces an action right 
to be done, at the fame time declare it imprudence and folly 
to doit? Every man has a private end to purfue, and is made 
invincibly to love and defire his own happinefs. If virtue then 
imply trial, difficulty, and felf-denial, what fhall oblige him 
to forego the pleafures that court his choice, for the fake of 
that virtue which not only forbids them, but perhaps may ex- 
pofe him to real pain and tromble? Is he not rather in thefe 
circumftances obliged to confult his happinefs, and to fly from 
pain and mifery ? 

To this mr. Adams replies, that nothing can bring us un- 
der an obligation to do what appears to our moral difcern- 
ment wrong; that tho’ power may compel, intereft bribe, 
and pleafure perfuade, reafon alone can oblige, and is the only 
authority to which rational beings can owe obedience; that 
virtue, tho’ expofed to many crofles and diftrefles, is yet not 
left fo deftitute and friendlefs as the objeCtion fuppofes, fince 
whatever we lofe or fuffer in its caufe, our moral worth and 
excellence, which is the moft fubftantial good we can poflefs, 
are increafed in the fame proportion ; and that, as reafon and 
revelation point out to us a future ftate, virtue and happinefs 
are found at laft to coincide, and the fcheme of moral duty 
and obligation to be confiftent with the nature and conftitution 
of man. 

Upon the whole, tho’ he has advanced fome things that 
may be thought, perhaps, juftly exceptionable, yet there is a 
great deal of juft reafoning both in the fermon and notes, and 
an air of modefty and candour throughout. } 

10. A method for preventing the frequency of robberies and 
murders, propofed in a difcourfe delivered at St. George’s Ha- 
nover-{quare, at St. Dunftan’s in the weft, and at fevera! other 
places in London. By William Romaine, \ecturer of St. Dun- 
JStan’s in the weft, 8vo. 6d, Withers. Mr, 
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Mr. Romaine’s purpofe is to fhew, that the heart of every 
man is by nature corrupt, deftitute entirely of divine grace, 
and difpofed,. as temptation fhall offer, to commit any wicked- 
nefs. This he affigns as the caufe, or fountain, of all vicious 
aétions ; and adds, that nothing but the fprinkling of the blood 
of Fefus can dry it up. * Human laws,’ fays he, ‘ which are 
* the only expedient lately attempted, cannot come at the 
‘ head and fource of this corrupt fountain. It lies too deep. 
* Their power cannot reach it, much Icefs purify it. An act 
‘ of parliament can only regulate the outward behaviour.— 
© Gofpel, and not Law, fhould be here employed.—The 
‘ clergy therefore fhould be called upon, and not the magi- 
© ftrate. This is the peculiar bufinefs of the minifter of the 
© gofpel, and it is, I fear, owing to their great negle& of 
* their duty, that robberies and murders are become fo com- 
* mon. Our people grow more corrupt in their morals, not 
‘ for want of good laws, but for want of good gofpel-mi- 
© nifters.’ 

11. Love and charity the bafis of religion. reached before 
the parliament of Normandy, at the cathedral church of Rouen, 
on Sunday the 30th day of December, 1753. By Henry Ig- 
nacius de Brances, bifhop of Lizieux. Confecrated in fan, 
1715. Tranflated by Fobn Vaillant, of Lincolns-inn, L.L.D. 
8vo. 6d. Carpenter. 

Tho’ there is nothing very ftriking or animated in this fer- 
mon, yet it well deferves to be read, on account of the honeft, 
candid, free, and moderate fpirit it breathes. 

12. Brotherly love. Preached in St. Patrick’s church, Dec. 
1,1717. By dr. Yonathan Swift, dean of St..Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin. 8vo. 6d. Dodfley. 

In an advertifemenc prefixed to this difcourfe, we are told, 
that the original manufcript of it, in the dean’s own hand- 
writing, may be feen at mr. Faulkner’s, bookfeller, in Dublin. 
As to the fermon, there is little remarkable in it, unlefs it be 
this, that the dean does not feem to have been poffleffed, in 


‘a very eminent degree, of that amiable virtue which is the 


fubject of his difcourfe, and which he treats in a manner 


more fuited to the times when the fermen —_ than 


to the general nature of it. a 


13. The fatal confequences of bribery, exemplified in Judas. 
Preached at St. Mary’s, in Reading, on the occafion of election 
of members of parliament. By William Reeves, A. M. late 
vicar of St. Mary’s, in Reading. 8vo. 3d. Webb. 

14. The bifhop of Oxford’s before the governors of the 
London Infirmary, at St. Lawrence Fewry, Feb. 10.1754. To 


which 
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Which is added, an account of the rife, progrefs, and ftate of 


this hofpital, to the 1ft of Fan. 1754, with an account of the 
receipts and payments, &c. to, 6d. Rivington. 

15. Dr. Butler’s *, at St. Margaret's Weftminfter, April 4, 
1754, at the anniverfary m eting of the truftees of the Public 
Infirmary, in. St. ‘fames’s-ftreet.. 6d. Tonfonand Draper. 

16. The nature, mifchiefs, and remedy of fuperftition illuffra- 
ted. In two fermons preached before the univerfity of Ox- 


ford, Feb. 17,1754 By William Dodwell, D. D. reétor of 


Shotte/broke, Berks, and prebendary of Sarum. 8vo, 18. Birt, 
Rivington, &c. 

17. The bifhop of Norwich’s, before the fociety correfpond- 
ing with the incorporated fociety in Dublin, for promoting 
Englifh proteftant working fchools in Jre/and, at their general 
meeting in the church of St. Mary-le-bow, Alay 2,1754. To 
which is annexed, an account of the proceedings of the fociety, 
a lift of the members, abftracts of receipts and difburfements, 
Ec. ato. 6d. Oliver. 

18. Mr. Fones’s +, before the Antigadlicans, at St. Bride’s, 
London, April 23, 17543; being St. George’s day. 4to. 6d. 
Robinfon. 

19. Religion the beft ornament. Preached by Thomas Fowler, 
at Cirencefter, at the interment of mrs. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
late of London; who deceafed April 5, 1754, in the 83d year 
of herage. 8vo. 6d. Ward. 

20. The bifhop of St. David’s, before the houfe of lords, 
Fan. 30. 1754. 4to. 6d. Whifton. 





ArT.xivitt. The hiftory of Italy, from the year 1490 to 1532. 
Written in Italian by Francefco Guicciardini, a nobleman o 
Florence. Jn twenty books. Tranflated into Englith by the 
chevalier Auftin Parke Goddard, knight of the military order 
of St. Stephen. Vol. 1. Containing the firft two books of 
the hiftory, and the life of the author. 8vo. Towers. 


H E name and works of Guicciardini are, we prefume, 

fo well known to the /iterati in general, that to expa- 
tiate on their merits might not unjuftly be deemed fomewhat 
impertinent and unneceflary. Our noble author’s accomplifh- 
ments as an hiftorian cannot be better illuftrated, than by the 
memoirs of his life, prefixed to this tranflation. Thefe mes 
moirs appear to have been colle4ed with much care, and re- 
lated with equal integrity ; as fuch we éannot imagine that an 
abftract of them will ftand in need of any apology. 


* Chaplain to the princefs dowager of Wales. 
ft Chaplain of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
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After an account of our author’s anceftors, intended to fhew 
the luftre and antiquity of his family, the chevalier Goddard 
afcertains the time of his birth, and fome other particulars of 
his life, ‘ by tranfcribing the relation Francefco gives of him- 
* felf, in a manufcript of his own hand-writing ftill extant, 
© which is as follows. 

“6 | Francefco Guicciardini, door of civil and common law, 
*¢ was born the 6th of Adarch, 1482, in Florence, about ten 
“< of the clock: the name of France/co was given me in me- 
‘© mory of Francefco Neri, my father’s grandfather by his 
“© mother’s fide :—My godfathers-were Marco Marfilio Ficino, 
“© the greateft Platonic philofopher then in the univerfe, Gio- 
*¢ yvanni Canacct, and Piero del Nero, both likewife philofophers. 

‘© In the year 1498, about the end of November, I began 
© to ftudy the civil law, and that year at Florence I heard the 
“© inftitutes from m. Facopo Mode/li of Carmignano, for that 
* ftudy was loft in Pi/a. 

‘© Rinieri Guicciardini, my uncle, was archdeacon of the 
*¢ metropolitan church of Florence, and bifhop of Cortona; 
“* his benefices yielded him near fifteen hundred ducats a year, 
“* and moft people imagined, when he was taken ill, that he 
** would make over to me his beft benefices, which I very 
*¢ much defired ; not from an inclination to lead an idle life, 
“© but becaufe I thought that being young, I might be in the 
“© way of obtaining rich preferments in the church, with 
** hopes, fome time or other, to be madeacardinal. Riniert 
** was not inclined to make a renunciation, yet he would 
*¢ have made it in reverfion, efpecially if my father, for whom 
** he had a great regard, had prefled him to it. But tho’ he 
«¢ had five fons, he did not care that any of them fhould take 
** tothe church ; becaufe he thought the difcipline very much 
** neglected, and therefore chofe rather to lofe the prefent 
** opportunity of preferring a child that way, than to fully his 
“© confcience by making a fon of his a prieft, with a view to 
** grandeur or riches: this was the true reafon that guided 
** bim, and I was obliged to fubmit. 

“© The 15th of Nevember, 1505, I received my degrees in 
“¢ the chapter of St. Lawrence, in the college of the ftudents 
‘* at Pifa, ere&ted in 1497; but I chofe only to be doétor 
*“‘ of the civil law, becaufe I thought the canon of 
“¢ little importance: my fponfors were m. Antonio Malago- 
“© nelli, m. Francifco Pepi, and m. Vittorio Soderini, and the 


*© fame morning I read my leéture.”’ is 
Thus far our author’s manufcript. ° ° 


7 (To be continued.) 














